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Sm'ATED  in  a  fertile  valley  framed  by 
mountains,  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  has 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  and  is  from 
every  viewpoint  the  tnie  metropolis  of  the 
country’. 

San  Salv’ador  lies  about  twenty-three 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  a  little 
more  than  2.200  feet  above  sea  level.  This 
altitude  and  the  natural  barrier  help  to 
give  the  city  an  agreeable  climate,  less 
humid  than  that  along  the  coast.  The 
mountains  heighten  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  and  protect  San  Salvador  from 
the  full  fury  of  the  hurricanes  that  visit  it 
once  in  a  long  time.  Life  is  peaceful,  al¬ 
though  people  work  hard.  The  com¬ 
munications  with  the  rest  of  the  republic 
are  excellent.  Railroads  unite  the  capital 
with  the  other  important  cities  of  the  coun¬ 


try  and  with  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
Guatemala. 

This  is  modern  San  Salvador,*  which  on 
September  27,  1946,  will  celebrate  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  day  it 
was  raised  to  the  category’  of  city  by  royal 
decree  of  Charles  V  of  Spain.  Its  name 
reflects  the  missionary’  character  of  the 
Spanish  conquistadors,  who  thus  from  the 
beginning  placed  the  capital  under  the 
protection  of  the  Savior  of  the  World. 

Historians’  opinions  differ  on  the  true 
date  of  the  founding  of  San  Salvador,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  person  who 
should  be  known  as  its  founder.  Some 
believe  that  it  was  Diego  de  Alvarado,  who 
by  command  of  Jorge  de  Alvarado 
founded  San  Salvador  at  the  place  called 
La  Bermuda  near  the  present  city  of 

*  Holy  Savior. 
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Suchitoto  on  April  1,  1528.  Others  claim 
that  San  Salvador  was  indeed  founded  hy 
Diee;o  de  .Mvarado,  hut  in  Decemljer  1 524, 
while  still  others  believe  that  the  founder 
was  Diei^o  de  Hols;uin,  who  established 
the  city  about  April  1,  1525,  under  orders 
of  Pedro  de  Alvarado.  Dies;o  de  Hole;uin 
is  p;enerally  recognized  as  the  first  mayor 
of  San  .Salvador. 

In  spite  of  these  discrepancies,  there  are 
two  points  on  which  historians  agree. 
These  are:  1,  the  city  known  as  .San  Salva- . 
dor  was  for  many  years  located  in  a  place 
called  La  Bermuda,  and  2.  by  1539,  at  the 
latest,  it  was  definitely  kx-ated  in  Las 
Hamacas  N’alley,  its  present  site. 

San  Salvador  is  situated  at  13"  42' 
north  latitude  and  89"  12'  west  longitude. 
It  is  of  course  a  tropical  city,  with  a  climate 
ameliorated  bv  the  factors  already  men¬ 


tioned.  The  average  annual  temperature 
is  73.4  degrees  F.:  it  is  calculated  that  on 
the  warmest  day  the  temperature  reaches 
89.6  degrees,  and  on  the  coldest  60.8. 

The  seasons  are  not  very  different  from 
each  other,  for  the  weather  is  never  ver\- 
warm  nor  ver\’  cold.  The  fields  are  always 
covered  with  verdure;  the  trees  that  lose 
their  leaves  immediately  put  forth  new 
one.s,  and  generally  this  process  escapes 
all  but  the  most  attentive  eyes.  The  most 
marked  natural  change  is  produced  by  the 
rains,  which  begin  the  last  of  May.  They 
continue  to  the  first  half  of  November,  and 
the  remaining  six  months,  between  Nov¬ 
ember  15  and  May  15,  are  the  dry  season, 
in  which  there  is  usually  no  rain  or  at 
most  an  exceptional  shower.  Fields  grow 
dusty  and  foliage  loses  most  of  its  beauty, 
which  is  restored  when  the  first  rains 
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come  in  May.  The  annual  rainfall  is  72 
inches;  the  humidity  varies  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  29  percent  to  a  maximum  of  95, 
the  average  being  73. 

San  Salvador  has  lieen  the  center  of  his¬ 
torical  events  of  great  importance.  Here 
the  first  movement  for  the  independence 
of  Central  America  took  place  in  1811, 
and  this  patriotic  upsurge  was  repeated  in 
1814.  Hardly  had  independence  from 
Spain  lieen  achieved  on  Septemlier  15, 

1821,  l)efore  El  Salvador  was  obliged  to 
oppose  with  its  scanty  forces  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  its  territory  to  the  Mexican  Empire 
of  .\gustin  de  Iturbide.  It  was  the  city 
councils  of  San  Salvador  and  San  X'icente, 
another  Salvadorean  city,  which  bravely 
maintained  this  opposition  to  foreign  en¬ 
croachment,  and  it  was  in  San  Salvador 
on  the  memorable  date  of  January  11, 

1822,  that  a  formal  protest  was  drawn  up 
against  the  incorjxiration  of  Central 
.\merica  into  the  Mexican  Empire,  an 
incorporation  already  accepted  by  other 
provinces  of  the  former  captaincy-general 
of  Guatemala.  Here  too  there  was  or¬ 


ganized  the  Government  Junta  of  El 
Salvador,  which  had  as  president  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Jose  Matlas  Delgado 
and  as  memliers  Manuel  Jose  Arce,  Juan 
Manuel  Rodriguez,  Domingo  Antonio 
Lara,  Leandro  Fagoaga,  the  Reverend 
Migu**!  Jose  Castro,  Antonio  Jose  Canas, 
Sixto  Pineda.  Juan  de  Dios  Mayorga, 
Jose  Antonio  Escolan  and  Ramon  Melen¬ 
dez.  Two  days  after  it  was  organized, 
that  is,  on  January  13,  1822,  the  same 
Junta  appointed  Colonel  Manuel  Jose 
Arce  Commander  General  of  the  province, 
with  Antonio  Jose  Cahas  as  his  second  in 
command. 

After  various  military  actions  in  which 
these  valiant  leaders  and  the  patriotic 
forces  under  them  fought  manfully,  the 
Government  Junta  of  the  Provinces  of 
San  Salvador  Itegan  peace  negotiations  in 
order  to  avoid  further  bloodshed.  These 
negotiations  were  entrusted  to  Antonio 
Jose  Canas  and  Juan  Francisco  de  Sosa, 
\vho  met  with  Colorel  Felipe  Collados 
and  Luis  Gonzalez  Ojeda,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  invaders.  The  arrangements 
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were  not  successful,  for  although  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  and  sulmiitted  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  governments  of  El  Salvador 
and  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  it  was  never 
put  into  effect.  The  Salvadorean  Gov¬ 
ernment  Junta  ratified  it  with  amend¬ 
ments,  but  Emperor  Iturbide  ordered  the 
Captain-General  of  Guatemala,  General 
Vicente  Filisola,  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  province  of  San  Salvador,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  did  not  unite  with  Mexico  uncondi¬ 
tionally  on  the  basis  of  complete  surrender 
to  the  imperial  Mexican  government. 
The  Salvadorean  congress  was  summoned 
and  on  Novemlier  12,  1822,  in  an  effort 
to  avert  more  fighting,  it  issued  a  decree 
agreeing  to  the  conditional  incorpioration 
of  El  Salvador  into  the  Mexican  Empire, 
pro\  ided  a  representative  government  was 
estalilished  and  all  lilierties  were  duly 
guaranteed.  These  conditions  were  not 
accepted.  General  Filisola  handed  over 
the  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala  to 
Colonel  Felipe  Collados  and  took  under 
his  personal  command  the  armies  that 
were  to  invade  El  Salvador.  They  had 
previously  Iteen  led  by  Colonel  Manuel 
Arzu.  who  had  Ireen  severely  defeated  in 
his  attack  on  the  capital  in  June  1822. 

When  Filisola  invaded  the  province,  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Manuel  Jose  Arce  fought  bravely  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Mexican  army  at  Chinameca. 
This  moved  the  San  Miguel  city  council  to 
support  the  cause  of  lilrerty  and  sign  an  act 
of  adherence  to  the  Government  Junta. 
But  the  patriotic  forces  were  very'  inferior 
in  numlter  and  equipment  to  the  invaders. 
It  was  clearly  evident  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  Itefore  the  final  failure  of 
the  heroic  effort  of  the  SaU  adorean  people 
to  preserve  their  independence  as  the  last 
bulwark  of  lilterty  in  Central  America. 
.After  a  sanguinary  battle  in  the  towns  of 
Mexicanos  and  Ayutuxtepeque,  close  to 
San  Salvador,  the  capital  had  to  be 
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evacuated,  and  on  Februarv’  9,  1823,  the 
troops  of  General  Filisola  took  possession. 
The  remnants  of  the  doughty  Salvadorean 
army  went  to  San  Marcos  and  then  to 
Zacatecoluca. 


The  spirit  of  resistance  had  not  died  in 
these  men  who,  because  of  their  enthusiasm 
and  love  of  liberty,  planned  a  union  with 
the  independence  party  of  Granada  in  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  so  as  to  continue 
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the  struggle  there.  But  this  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  for  when  all  human  resources  had 
failed  to  maintain  the  political  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  province  of  El  Salvador, 
Divine  Providence  interv-ened  to  save  the 
cause.  Agustin  de  Iturbide,  Emperor  of 
Mexico,  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  thus 
the  sun  of  liljerty  rose  again  to  shed  its 
light  on  Salvadorean  fields  watered  with 
the  blood  of  patriots.  The  invading 
troops  were  obliged  by  the  people  to 
evacuate  San  Salvador,  and  El  Salvador 
joined  enthusiastically  with  the  other 
provinces  in  summoning  a  National  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  Central  .America, 
which  on  July  1,  1823,  solemnly  declared 
that  the  Central  .American  provinces  were 
free  and  independent  of  .Spain,  Mexico, 
or  any  other  power,  and  that  they  were  not 
the  patrimony  of  any  person  or  family, 
but  a  political  body  to  be  called  thence¬ 
forth  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
.\merica.  The  same  assembly  appointed 
to  the  executive  power  General  Manuel 


Jose  Arce,  Antonio  Rivera  Cabeza,  and 
Juan  Vicente  Villacorta,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  General  .\rce,  a  native  of  San 
Salvador.  A  legislative  act  prescribed  the 
design  of  the  flag  and  of  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  new  nation.  These  were  kept  by 
most  of  the  republics  of  Central  America 
even  after  their  political  separation.  El 
Salvador  has  always  had  the  grandiose 
motto  of  the  Central  American  provinces, 
God,  Union,  and  Liberty.  This  watchword 
appears  on  all  communications  between 
Salvadorean  officials. 

One  of  the  most  important  historical 
acts  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
.\merica  w'as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  de¬ 
creed  by  the  National  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  at  the  request  of  the  Salvadorean 
deputy  Father  Jose  Simeon  Canas,  of 
Zacatecoluca. 

After  1834  San  Salvador  became  vir¬ 
tually  the  capital  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Provinces  of  Central  .America,  since  on 
May  29  of  that  year  it  was  decided  to  in- 
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Stall  the  Federal  authorities  there;  but  the 
National  Clonijress  did  not  confirm  San 
Salvador  as  the  Federal  Capital  until  1835. 
It  continued  to  have  this  distinction  until 
June  30,  1839,  when  the  Federal  Union 
had  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

On  Februar\-  2,  1841,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  El  Salvador,  meeting  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  declared  that  El 
Salvador  rcassumed  its  national  sover¬ 
eignty  as  an  independent  republic.  A  new 
constitution,  replacing  that  of  1824,  was 
proclaimed  on  Fcbruar\-  18,  1841.  An 
important  decree  established  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  El  Salvador  and  also  La  Asuncion, 
the  secondary'  .school  subordinate  to  it. 
Thus  the  Salvadorean  capital  has  a  uni¬ 
versity  more  than  100  years  old,  from 
which  have  Ijeen  graduated  many  men 
eminent  in  the  professions. 

The  city  of  San  Salvador  has  of  course 
shared  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  country’s 
political  life,  but  its  severest  struggle  has 
been  with  nature,  for  violent  earthquakes 
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have  leveled  it  on  \arious  occasions. 
Nevertheless,  the  energy'  and  hard  work 
of  its  people  have  raised  it  again  from  its 
ashes,  more  beautiful  than  before  and 
better  prepared  to  withstand  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  nature.  Most  of  its  buildings 
have  only  one  story:  construction  methods 
continue  to  be  improved  so  that  edifices 
will  be  more  resistant  to  temblors.  What 
might  be  called  the  traditional  type  of 
Salvadorean  house  consists  of  structures 
surrounding:  interior  patios,  in  which 
there  are  gardens  and  generally  a  central 
fountain.  Around  the  patio  are  covered 
corridors  which  protect  the  rooms  from 
the  bright  sun  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
a  cool  and  pleasant  place  in  the  hottest 
hours. 

There  are  several  tree-planted  parks 
and  squares  in  the  city,  which  offer  the 
tired  passerby  a  place  to  rest.  At  night 
bands  give  concerts  which  are  very'  well 
attended. 

The  working  day  for  government  em¬ 
ployees  lx*gins  at  seven  in  the  morning  and 
ends  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  the  servants  of  the  nation  to  devote 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  their  own  affairs. 
Business  establishments  are  not  subject  to 
this  rule.  They  remain  open  in  the  after¬ 
noon  e.xcept  between  noon  and  two 
o'clock,  generally  closing  at  five. 

.San  Salvador,  liecause  of  the  frequency 
of  the  earthquakes  which  have  damaged 
it  so  greatly  at  different  periods  of  its 
history,  has  no  buildines  of  the  colonial 
pieriod.  .\t  present  there  are  many  modern 
structures.  The  residential  section  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive;  the  houses  are  built  in  different 
styles,  some  of  which,  it  is  true,  are  not 
particularly'  suited  to  the  tropical  climate. 
For  sports  there  is  the  national  stadium, 
and  the  old  Campo  de  Marte,  where 
horse-racing  takes  place. 

Foreigners  who  visit  San  Salvador  for  the 
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first  time  arc  struck  by  the  great  activity 
everywhere  in  the  city;  whether  they  visit 
clubs,  government  offices,  or  business 
houses,  this  is  the  most  noticeable  charac¬ 
teristic.  Salvadoreans  are  hard-working 
and  the  great  density  of  the  population  and 
the  country’s  good  internal  communica¬ 
tions  intensify  competition  in  every  field. 
Clubs  are  always  full  of  jDCople,  and  seem 
to  increase  in  number  all  the  time.  The 
oldest  ones  are  the  Casino,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Club,  and  the  Country  Club,  but 
there  are  new  ones,  such  as  the  Athletic 
Club  and  the  Casino  for  Young  People. 

Every  year  El  Salvador  celebrates  in  the 
capital  a  civic-religious  festival  beginning 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  ending  August  6, 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Savior.  On  this  day, 
as  on  many  saint's  days,  the  eminently 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  Salvadorean  people 
is  revealed.  San  Salvador  is  an  arch¬ 
bishop’s  see,  and  bishoprics  center  about 
the  cities  of  Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel,  and 
San  Vicente.  The  diplomatic  representa¬ 


tive  of  the  V'atican  in  San  Salvador  has  the 
rank  of  Nuncio. 

Among  the  public  buildings  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  National 
Palace,  the  Cathedral,  the  Basilica,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  very  interesting, 
the  Department  of  Communications,  the 
Rosales  Hospital,  the  Public  Health 
Bureau,  the  Police  Department,  and 
\arious  others.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
list  the  business  blocks  in  modern  style 
that  are  now  frequent  in  the  capital. 

The  people  in  San  Salvador  are  known 
for  their  hospitality,  which  leaves  a  pleas¬ 
ant  impression  on  foreigners  who  visit  the 
city.  The  Pan  American  Highway  and 
other  important  roads  make  the  most 
interesting  places  in  the  country  accessible 
to  tourists  in  a  short  time. 

Thus  I  bring  to  a  close  this  brief  enu¬ 
meration  of  facts  concerning  the  city  of 
San  Salvador  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
describing  its  historical  development  and 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  people. 
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Managua,  the  lieautiful  capital  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  joyfully  celebrated  last  July  its  first 
centenary  as  a  city,  a  title  conferred  upon 
it  by  legislative  act  of  July  24,  1846.  It 
was  decided  to  make  Managua  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  so  as  to  end  the  ancient 
and  bitter  rivalry  that  had  existed  since 
the  War  of  Independence  Ijetween  the 
cities  of  Granada  and  Leon,  Ixjth  founded 
in  1524  by  the  Andalusian  conquistador 
Captain  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordoba, 
who  chose  Leon  to  Ije  the  capital  of  the 
new  province  of  Nicaragua. 

The  1846  politicians  took  into  account 
the  terrible  condition  of  Leon  liecause  of 
the  attacks  made  against  it  on  January  24, 
1845,  by  the  troops  of  General  Francisco 
Malespin.  Eight  hundred  houses  were 
burned  and  more  than  two  thousand  per¬ 
sons  killed,  many  of  them  prominent  men 
who  were  shot.  This  was  the  greatest 
disaster  that  the  country’  had  experienced 
and  a  more  than  sufficient  reason  why 
local  passions  would  never  completely 
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subside.  It  was  necessary’  to  end  this  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  aflTairs  immediately.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Managua’s  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  was  conducive  to  making  it  the  center 
of  the  country’s  economic,  political,  and 
social  activities.  Its  location  on  the  chief 
land  route  along  the  Pacific  coast  at  the 
point  w'here  routes  to  the  interior  liranch 
off  allowed  it  to  acquire  little  by  little  a 
natural  superiority  over  the  other  cities  of 
the  republic,  a  sujjeriority  multiplied  a 
hundredfold  by  modern  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 

For  the  citizens  of  Managua  it  was  a 
truly  moving  moment  when  the  first 
centennial  of  our  city  was  celebrated. 
How  many  memories  and  hopes  it  recalled 
to  us!  .At  the  same  time,  we  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  pay  our  heartfelt  triliute  to 
our  capital  city  with  its  Ijeautiful  tropical 
setting  and  its  promising  future  among  the 
capitals  of  the  world. 

Managua  is  a  pre-Columbian  town;  its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  history. 
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Archeological  excavations  carried  out  by 
the  author  show  that  the  site  which  it  oc¬ 
cupies  today  was  also  the  location  chosen 
by  some  of  the  very  first  Nicaraguans  who 
lived  here  at  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene 
jieriod,  probably  at  least  thirty  thousand 
years  ago.  These  unknown  and  uncivil¬ 
ized  {jeople  left  us  only  the  prints  of 
their  feet  in  the  volcanic  rock,  prints  that 
may  lie  seen  today  in  the  Archeological 
Station  at  Acahualinca,  west  of  Managua. 
For  many  centuries  after  them  there  was  a 
blank.  Finally  there  arrived  new  indig¬ 
enous  trilxjs  of  unknown  race  and  origin 
who  left  us  clay  artifacts  of  the  most 
ancient  type  known  in  the  Americas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  archaic,  which  is  found  in 
great  cultural  areas  of  the  continents. 
Thus  after  a  sequence  of  blanks  and  waves 
of  more  or  less  dense  populations  that  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
we  come  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  in  1 524,  when  Managua  was  a  lively 
and  extensive  Indian  city,  “the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  province,”  in  the 
words  of  that  great  Spanish  chronicler  and 
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continental  historian  of  America,  Captain 
Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo.  The  city 
then  had  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  ten 
thousand  of  whom  w'ere  archers  or  men 
equipped  with  slings.  They  belonged  to 
the  Chorotega  race  (Cholotec  or  Toltec  of 
Mexico),  spoke  Nahuatl  and  lived  side  by 
side  with  the  wild  Mangues  or  Dirias, 
whose  chief  dwelt  at  Tipitapa. 


probable,  moreover,  that  in  its  original 
form  it  had  a  final  c.  Thus  the  word  might 
be  reconstructed  as  Manahuac;  and  it  might 
even  have  been  simply  Andhuac,  since  the 
name  Managua  as  we  have  it  today  came 
down  to  us  through  Spanish  and  not  Indian 
phonetics,  the  one  which  would  have  pre¬ 
served  the  true  pronunciation  of  this  place 
name.  Consequently  we  have  to  proceed 
by  more  or  less  logical  conjecture  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  true  meaning  of  the  name 
Managua.  Thus  in  this  case  the  word 
Managua  indubitably  permits  various  in¬ 
terpretations  when  it  is  separated  into  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Nahuatl  language.  It  might 
mean  surrounded  with  ponds,  or  surrounded 
with  fishing  (from  ma,  meaning  pond  or  catch 
or  fish,  and  from  ndhuac,  surrounded  by  or 
around)',  or  it  might  likewise  correspond  to 
the  phrase  surrounded  by  water,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  word  Andhuac  (composed 
of  atl,  water,  and  ndhuac),  which  received  a 
special  pronunciation  because  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  give  to  their  initial  a 


What  does  the  name  Managua  mean? 
For  various  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  correct  interpretation  of  this  in¬ 
digenous  name.  One  reason  is  that  we 
are  completely  ignorant  of  the  hieroglyphics 
used  by  the  natives  to  represent  this  name 
in  their  drawings,  and  we  have  no  spoken 
nor  written  tradition  of  its  equivalent  in 
Spanish.  However,  the  most  cursory  ex¬ 
amination  shows  that  the  word  Managua 
suffered  a  severe  phonetic  deformation  by 
the  introduction  of  the  sound  g,  unknown 
in  the  Nahuatl  language  spoken  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  city;  and  it  is 
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a  stress  called  a  saltillo.  This  might  easily 
have  influenced  the  Spanish  conquista¬ 
dors  to  pronounce  the  word  Andhuac  with 
an  initial  M,  thus  giving  birth  to  the  word 
Managua  as  a  Hispanic  corruption  of  the 
Indian  name  Andhuac.  It  is  possible  that 


the  Chorotegan  inhabitants  named  the 
region  in  memory  of  the  flowery  Anihuac, 
the  Valley  of  Mexico,  whence  they  came. 
Such  a  corruption,  it  may  be  objected,  did 
not  occur  in  Mexico,  but  the  conquistadors 
did  not  observe  any  exact  phonetic  rules 
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in  deforming  the  indigenous  names  of 
America. 

Managua  could  not  escape  the  catas¬ 
trophes  brought  alx)ut  by  the  conquest 
in  the  surrounding  region,  but  the  heroic 
pages  of  this  period  have  Ijeen  lost  to 
national  history.  Fernandez  de  Oviedo 
declared  that  “three  years  after  the  date 
of  this  letter  [about  1527]  it  was  the  most 
utterly  abandoned  and  most  devastated 
town  in  all  the  Captaincy  General” 
and  that  it  was  almost  exterminated.  But 
if  it  had  died,  it  would  not  have  gone  to 
liml)0,  the  realm  of  oblivion,  Ijecause  it 
had  already  l)een  christened  Santiago  de 
Managua  (St.  James  of  Managua),  a 
hybrid  name,  Christian  and  pagan,  mes¬ 
tizo,  like  its  inhabitants,  half  Indian  and 
half  Spanish;  and  it  had  Ijeen  designated  a 
pueblo.  An  assistant  pastor  cared  for  the 
souls  of  the  people  and  an  assistant  gov¬ 


ernor  for  their  wealth.  It  was  attached 
to  the  corregimiento  of  Nicaragua,  today 
called  Rivas,  and  then  to  the  alcaldia  of 
Granada,  to  which  it  was  subordinated 
until  a  law  of  the  republic  in  1875  created 
the  Department  of  Managua. 

Bishop  Pedro  Agustin  Morel  de  Santa 
Cruz,  who  visited  Managua  in  1751,  tells 
us  that  the  city  then  had  nine  buildings 
with  tile  roofs  and  456  that  w’ere  thatched, 
each  one  being  separate  from  the  others. 
It  occupied  half  a  square  league  and  had 
a  population  of  4,410  persons.  The  In¬ 
dians  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  King 
of  Spain  of  1 ,200  pesos  of  eight  reals  each, 
equivalent  to  9,600  c6rdobas  or  nearly 
$2,000. 

Today  Managua  has  120,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fine  buildings,  asphalted  streets  and 
other  improvements.  Every  day  it  grows 
and  improves  because  it  is  still  in  the 
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process  of  formation  after  the  earthquake 
and  fire  that  visited  it  on  March  31,  1931, 
destroyed  thirty-four  blocks  of  houses,  and 
killed  three  thousand  jnersons. 

Managua  has  to  the  south  opportunity 
to  spread  out  on  a  mountain  plateau. 
This  cool  and  healthful  region,  rich  in 
coffee  plantations  and  crossed  by  the 
Pan  American  Highway  from  Managua, 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  the  site  at  no  distant 
date  of  a  modern  and  pleasant  residential 
section. 

When  the  first  sparks  of  revolution  began 
to  fly  in  Le6n,  Granada,  and  Rivas  in 
1810  and  1811,  preparatory  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  epic  of  emancipation,  the  people  of 
Managua,  that  true  cub  of  the  Spanish 
lion,  pro\ed  their  love  for  the  glories  of 
Castile  as  shown  in  the  Conquest  by 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  most  noble 
monarchy  in  the  world.  Our  historians 
make  no  reference  to  any  energetic 
attitude  displayed  by  the  prudent  people 
of  Managua  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  Spanish 
rule  in  our  country,  in  those  terrible  days 


of  passionate  desire  for  liberty,  of  un¬ 
leashed  forces  of  vigorous  and  fast-moving 
strife,  those  memorable  days  that  were  the 
forerunners  of  our  independence. 

Fernando  VH  of  Spain  spoke  affection¬ 
ately  of  Managua  when  he  granted  it  on 
March  24,  1819,  by  royal  decree  the  title 
of  Loyal  City  “so  that  it  may  enjoy  the 
preeminence  that  it  can  and  should  enjoy, 
and  so  that  likewise  its  residents  shall  have 
all  the  privileges  of  immunity  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  which  the  residents  of  similar 
cities  in  these  and  others  of  my  realms 
enjoy  and  should  enjoy,  and  so  that  this 
title  may  be  put  on  all  the  letters  and 
instruments  and  in  public  places,  and  so 
that  the  monarchs  who  succeed  me 
shall  thus  call  it,  and  them  I  charge  that 
they  shall  support,  favor,  and  guard  it 
and  do  it  all  the  honors,  favors,  and 
privileges  that  pertain  to  it.”  Thus  reads 
in  part  the  royal  mandate  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  discovering  in  the  Colonial 
Archives  of  Leon,  where  I  also  found  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Managua,  which  I  identi- 
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festival  lor  the  commemoration  of  the  first 
hundred  years  that  Managua  has  passed  as 
a  city,  years  that  have  passed  in  sorrow  and 
in  joy. 

Hail,  Managua,  heart  of  the  country, 
Managua  of  the  epic  past  and  the  bright 
future ! 


fied  in  1937.  As  a  result.  His  Excellency 
General  Anastasio  Somoza,  President  of 
the  Republic,  issued  a  decree  on  July  11, 
1944,  adopting  this  coat-of-arms  for  the 
purpose  of  ornamentation  and  local  identi¬ 
fication. 

We  have  lieen  celebrating  the  centennial 


MONUMENT  TO  RUB^N  DARIO  (1867-1916) 

Nicaragua’s  most  famous  son  was  Ruben  Dario,  who  greatly  enriched  the  treasury  of  Spanish  poetry. 


Juan  Antonio  Rios, 
President  of  Chile 

In  Memoriam 

President  Juan  Antonio  Rios  of  Chile, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  a  believer  in 
democracy  and  the  leader  of  his  country 
in  its  break  with  the  Axis  powers,  died  on 
the  morning  of  June  27,  1946.  He  had 
suffered  six  months  of  serious  illness,  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  ask  for  official  leave  of 
absence,  and  had  delegated  his  authority 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Alfredo 
Duhalde  Vazquez,  who  took  the  title  of 
Vice  President  of  the  Republic.  President 
Rios  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  since  April  2,  1942,  when  he  com¬ 
menced  his  term  of  six  years.  At  that  time 
he  was  elected  as  candidate  of  the  Radical 
Party  to  succeed  President  Pedro  Aguirre 
Cerdo  who  had  died  on  November  25, 
1941.  President  Rios  was  therefore  the 
second  successive  president  of  Chile  to 
die  in  office. 

Juan  Antonio  Rios  Morales  was  born 
November  10,  1888,  at  Cahete  in  the 
province  of  Arauco.  When  he  was  sLx 
months  old  his  father  died,  leaving  the 
family  with  insufficient  resources;  but  as  a 
boy  young  Juan  w'as  able  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  his  education  by  helping  with 
the  boarding  students  at  his  school,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  he  succeeded  in  com¬ 
bining  with  his  studies  a  minor  position 
in  the  city  offices  of  Concepci6n.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  university  studies  in  the  Law 
School  of  that  city,  and  completed  them 
at  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago, 
where  he  received  his  degree  in  1914. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  began  his 
public  career  as  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 


cepcion  City  Council.  After  a  short 
period  in  the  foreign  service  of  his  country, 
he  returned  to  Chile  and  was  elected  to 
Congress,  first  as  deputy,  then  as  senator, 
and  finally  as  deputy  again,  for  terms  to¬ 
taling  fourteen  years.  He  also  acted 
briefly  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  as 
Minister  of  Justice.  In  1937  he  presided 
over  the  convention  of  the  Radical  Party 
which  voted  to  join  the  Popular  Front, 
and  from  that  time  he  was  a  more  and 
more  important  figure.  He  held  many 
high  offices  connected  with  government 
banks  and  agencies  fostering  mining  and 
other  means  of  development. 

In  October  1945  President  Rios  came 
to  the  United  States  as  a  guest  of  the 
Government.  An  earlier  trip  that  had 
been  planned  for  1942  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Roosevelt  had  been  post¬ 
poned.  While  President  Rios  was  in 
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Washington  a  special  session  of  the  Gov-  tion,  regardless  ofcircumstances.  so  as  to  strengthen 
eming  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  soUdarity  and  peaceful  feUowship  of  nation,, 

was  held  in  his  honor.  In  the  course  of  At  its  meeting  on  July  17,  1946,  the 
the  address  that  he  made  on  this  occasion  Governing  Board  unanimously  passed  the 
he  said:  following  resolution: 

Our  national  life,  like  that  in  all  the  evolving  Whereas:  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 

democracies  of  America,  is  dignified  and  exalted  American  Union  has  learned  with  profound 

by  participation  in  the  continental  community  of  regret  of  the  death  of  His  Excellency  Juan  Antonio 

nations.  The  democratic  spirit  is  fraternal  and  Rfos,  President  of  Chile;  and 
peaceful.  The  masses,  upon  whom  fall  with  Whereas:  During  his  brilliant  public  career 

greatest  weight  the  anxieties  of  overcoming  ma-  President  Rfos  showed  a  constant  and  keen  in> 

tcrial  difficulties,  understand  each  other's  needs  terest  in  the  development  of  Pan  Americanism, 

and  resources;  this  comprehension  leads  to  under-  thus  contributing  to  closer  relations  between  the 

standing  and  good  will.  Furthermore,  the  essen-  peoples  of  America; 

tial  basis  of  the  inter-American  system  rests  upon  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
the  carrying  over  into  the  international  sphere  of  Union 
democratic  national  government,  that  is,  upon  the  Resolves: 

recognition  of  the  equality  of  sovereignty,  from  1.  To  include  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  an 
which  is  derived  the  right  of  nations  to  control  expression  of  condolence  on  the  occasion  of  the 

their  own  destinies.  death  of  His  Excellency  Juan  Antonio  Rfos, 

This  principle  of  equality  and  mutual  resfiect.  President  of  Chile, 
as  well  as  the  rule  of  noninterference  in  purely  2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 

internal  affairs,  has  given  a  solid  moral  quality  to  this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Chile  and  to 

the  inter-American  system,  permitting  it  to  func-  the  family  of  the  late  President  Rfos. 


Inter-American  Conference  of 
Experts  on  Copyright 

MANUEL  S.  CANYES 
Chief,  Juridical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  Inter-American  Conference  of  Ex¬ 
perts  on  Copyright  met  at  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  from  June  1  to  June  22,  1946. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  the  Americas 
that  an  cissembly  had  come  together  to 
draw  up  a  convention  on  the  subject  of 
authors’  rights.  The  preceding  conven¬ 
tions,  signed  at  Mexico  in  1902,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906,  and  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910,  and  the  revision  of  the  last-named 
made  at  Habana  in  1928,  were  formulated 
by  International  Conferences  of  American 
States  which,  since  they  discuss  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  concerning  the  inter- 
American  system,  are  hardly  prepared  to 
take  up  sjiecialized  subjects. 

The  June  meeting  w'as  held  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Resolution  XXXIX  of 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  (Lima,  1938).  The  Pan 
American  Union,  in  compliance  with 
the  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  this  resolution, 
took  a  series  of  steps  which  culminated  in 
the  convocation  of  the  Conference  of 
Experts. 

For  a  long  time  the  American  countries 
had  felt  the  need  of  considering  in  a  special 
conference  the  problems  concerning  copy¬ 
right,  complex  and  technical  by  their 
very  nature.  The  Conference  at  Lima 
oriented  the  course  that  would  gradually 
bring  about  the  greatest  possible  perfection 
of  the  inter- American  system  in  this  field. 
Proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  Conference,  the  Pan 
American  Union  made  every  effort  to 


turn  a  long-standing  aspiration  into  a 
reality.  The  passage  of  eight  years  be¬ 
tween  the  Lima  Conference  and  the 
Conference  of  Experts  on  Copyright  was 
a  result  of  the  w'ar,  which  interrupted  the 
execution  of  plans  under  way  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  convocation  of  the  latter. 
This  interv’ening  period,  however,  per¬ 
mitted  much  effective  work  to  be  done 
through  the  study  of  the  principal  prob¬ 
lems  and  through  the  exchange  of  opinions. 
During  this  time  the  Pan  American 
Union  had  the  invaluable  help,  support, 
and  cooperation  of  various  interested 
specialists  and  organizations. 

The  governments  of  the  twenty-one 
countries  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  appointed  forty-eight  delegates  and 
technical  advisers  to  take  part  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  conference.  All  these 
experts  worked  hard  and  enthusiastically 
in  the  best  Pan  American  tradition  to 
draw  up  an  effective  convention.  A  spirit 
of  give  and  take  prevailed,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  find  a  formula  acceptable  to 
all  countries. 

The  opening  session  took  place  on  June 
1,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Guillermo 
Sevilla  Sacasa,  delegate  of  Nicaragua  and 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Union.  In  the  name  of  this  institution, 
Dr.  Sevilla  Sacasa  welcomed  the  delegates 
who  had  come  to  take  part  in  a  task  the 
purpose  of  which,  he  said,  wzis  to  help  in 
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furthering  cultural  relations  between  the 
nations  of  America.  A  welcome  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  extended  by  Ellis  Briggs,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  American  Republic 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
response  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  was 
made  by  Dr.  L.  Neftali  Ponce  of  Ecuador. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  Conference 
which  then  took  place  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  previously  approved  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  resulted  in  the  designation  of  Dr. 
Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa  as  president. 
Dr.  Ponce  was  made  vice  president. 

The  following  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  : 

Committee  of  the  Whole 
Chairman:  His  Excellency  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla 
Sacasa,  Delegate  of  Nicaragua 
Vice-Chairman:  Dr.  L.  Neftalf  Ponce,  Delegate  of 
Ecuador 

Subcommittee  on  Coordination  of  Projects  * 
Chairman:  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  Delegate  of  the 
United  States 

Alternate  Chairman  and  Rapporteur:  Dr.  German 
Fernandez  del  Castillo,  Delegate 
of  Mexico 

Members:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Uruguay,  and  the  United 
States 

Technical  Subcommittee 

Chairman:  Dr.  Germiin  Fernindez  del  Castillo, 
Delegate  of  Mexico 

Members:  Argentina  (Dr.  Eduardo  F.  Mendila* 
harzu) 

Brazil  (Dr.  H.  D.  Sergio  Ferreira  and 
Dr.  Fernando  Saboia  de 
Medeiros) 

Colombia  (Dr.  Arcadio  Plazas) 

Cuba  (Dr.  Natalio  Chediak) 

Exuador  (Dr.  Wenzel  Goldbaum) 
Mexico  (Dr.  Josd  Diego  Espinosa) 
United  States  (Dr.  Sam  Bass  Warner 
and  Mr.  William  Sanders) 

*  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  this  Sub¬ 
committee,  the  delegations  of  other  countries  also 
attended  the  meetings  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions. 


Committee  on  Credentials 
Members:  Honduras  (His  Excellency  Dr.  Juliin 
R.  eSceres,  Chairman) 

Argentina  (Dr.  Rodolfo  Garcia  Arias) 
Cuba  (Dr.  Natalio  Chediak) 

Drafting  Committee 

Members:  Peru  (His  Excellency  Dr.  Juan  Bautista 
de  Lavalle,  Chairman) 

Colombia  (Dr.  Antonio  Rocha) 
Honduras  (His  Excellency  Dr.  Julian 
R.  C4ceres) 

Committee  on  Coordination  of  Languages 
Members:  Colombia  (His  Excellency  Dr.  Antonio 
Rocha,  Chairman)  | 

Haiti  (His  Excellency  Dr.  Dant^  ' 
Bellegarde) 

Brazil  (Dr.  H.  D.  S6rgio  Ferreira  and 
Dr.  Fernando  Saboia  de  Medeiros) 
United  States  (Mr.  William  Sanders 
and  Mr.  Charles  1.  Bevans) 

In  conformity  with  the  above-mentioned 
Resolution  XXXIX  of  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
the  Pan  American  Union  had  formulated 
a  draft  convention  which  was  submitted  to 
the  conference  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 
This  draft  had  been  draw'n  up  gradually 
over  a  period  of  three  years  after  consulta¬ 
tions  with  experts  in  various  countries  and 
discussion  at  recent  extra-official  inter- 
American  conferences.  It  was  based  chiefly 
on  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  of  1910, 
the  revised  draft  of  an  additional  protocol 
to  that  convention,  and  on  the  comments  of 
the  American  governments  concerning 
this  revised  draft. 

Some  of  the  delegations  submitted  proj¬ 
ects  of  convention  to  the  Conference  and 
others  made  observations  on  the  draft 
drawn  up  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 
After  discussing  the  best  procedure  for  at¬ 
tacking  their  work  in  a  practical  manner, 
the  delegates  decided  to  take  as  a  basis  of 
discussion  the  draft  convention  prepared 
by  the  Pan  American  Union.  Following 
this  course,  the  subcommittee  on  the  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Projects  and  the  Technical 
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GROUP  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  EXPERTS  ON 

COPYRIGHT 

The  Conference  was  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  June  1-22,  1946. 


Subcommittee  gradually  formulated  the 
articles  of  the  new  convention. 

A  general  commentary  on  the  especially 
interesting  and  important  provisions  of  the 
new  convention*  follows. 

The  first  point  discussed  was  the  termi¬ 
nology  to  be  employed  in  the  convention — 
that  is,  whether  the  classic  Spanish  ex¬ 
pression  propiedad  intelectml  (intellectual 
property)  should  be  used,  or  der echos  in- 

*  Copies  oj  the  Convention  and  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  may  be  obtained  without  charge  by  request  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


telectuales  (intellectual  rights),  or  derechos  de 
autor  (rights  of  authors).  It  was  finally 
decided  to  use  the  last  of  the  three  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  in  closest  accord  with 
the  juridical  content  of  the  subject.  The 
term  property  is  equivocal  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  intellectual  rights  also  includes  the 
rights  of  the  inventor.  The  expression 
derechos  de  autor  has  several  advantages:  it 
is  in  common  use,  originated  a  long  time 
ago,  and  is  in  close  agreement  with  the 
international  nomenclature  since  it  is 
used  in  many  languages.  It  was  con- 
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sidercd  that  this  term  would  facilitate  the 
reconciliation  of  the  inter-American  and 
Berne  copyright  systems,  if  it  should  be 
decided  eventually  to  draft  a  world  con¬ 
vention. 

It  was  then  necessary  to  decide  what  was 
covered  liy  copyright.  This  was  clearly 
and  unequivocally  set  forth  in  Article  II. 
This  article  was  one  of  those  discussed  at 
greatest  length,  since  many  fundamental 
and  diverse  concepts  were  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  many  differences  were  more  in 
phraseology  than  in  sulistance,  something 
that  may  Ije  said  concerning  other  articles 
in  the  convention  which  were  especially 
difficult  to  draft. 

As  for  the  enumeration  of  works  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  convention  (Article  HI), 
practically  no  change  was  made  in  the 
draft  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
in  turn  was  taken  almost  literally  from  the 
Buenos  Aires  convention.  The  category 
of  “the  arts  as  applied  to  any  human  ac¬ 
tivity,”  included  in  the  Habana  revision 
of  1928,  was  eliminated.  In  its  place  the 
following  provision  was  inserted  as  para¬ 
graph  2  of  Article  IV:  “Works  of  art 
made  principally  for  industrial  purposes 
shall  be  protected  reciprocally  among  the 
Contracting  States  which  now  grant  or 
shall  in  the  future  grant  protection  to 
such  works.”  And  for  the  first  time  there 
were  included  among  the  works  protected 
by  an  inter-Amei  ican  convention  “written 
or  recorded  x  ersions  of  lectures,  addresses, 
lessons,  sermons,  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  nature.”  Another  innovation  in 
an  inter-American  convention  was  the 
recognition  and  protection  within  the 
territory  of  the  Contracting  States  of  the 
rights  of  authors  in  unpulilished  w'orks. 

Article  V,  paragraph  I,  provides  that 
“All  translations,  adaptations,  compila¬ 
tions,  arrangements,  abridgments,  drama¬ 
tizations,  or  other  versions  of  literary, 
scientific,  and  artistic  works,  including 


photographic  and  cinematographic  adap¬ 
tations,  shall  be  protected  as  original 
works,  without  prejudice  to  the  copyright 
in  the  original  works,”  and  Article  VI 
defines  the  degree  of  protection  given  to 
works  published  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

-\rticle  X'^HI  fixed  the  duration  of  copy¬ 
right  protection.  There  was  much  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  this  article,  some  dele¬ 
gates  proposing  a  fixed  and  uniform  period 
lietween  tw'enty  and  fifty  years,  and  others 
the  period  specified  by  the  law  of  the 
respective  countries.  In  view’  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  standardizing  the 
period  of  protection  Ijecause  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  legislation  of  the  various 
American  republics,  the  second  view’point 
prevailed.  The  duration  of  protection  is 
therefore  to  lie  governed  by  the  “law  of 
the  Contracting  State  in  which  the  pro¬ 
tection  was  originally  obtained,  but  it 
shall  not  exceed  the  duration  fi.xed  by  the 
law  of  the  Contracting  State  in  which  the 
protection  is  claimed.” 

.Article  IX,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important,  deals  with  the  old  problem  of 
formalities.  The  article  preserves,  al¬ 
though  in  different  phraseology,  and  with 
greater  clarity,  the  provision  established 
in  Article  HI  of  the  Buenos  Aires  conven¬ 
tion  and  repeated  in  the  project  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union.  It  stipulates: 
“When  a  work  created  by  a  national  of 
any  Contracting  State  or  by  an  alien 
domiciled  therein  has  secured  protection 
in  that  State,  the  other  Contracting 
States  shall  grant  protection  to  the  work 
without  requiring  registration,  depiosit,  or 
other  formality  .  .  .  .”  This  article,  de¬ 
parts  from  Article  HI  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Convention  in  not  requiring  as  a  requisite 
for  protection  the  inclusion  in  the  work  of 
“a  statement  that  indicates  the  reservation 
of  the  property  right.”  This  condition, 
required  by  the  laws  of  very  few  countries. 
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had  been  the  subject  of  criticism  and  ob¬ 
jections,  for  it  often  caused  the  loss  of 
copyright  in  the  international  system. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  use  of  this  reserv'ation  in 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  works,  since 
it  helps  to  promote  their  utilization,  the 
Conference  approved  Article  X,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  which  the  Contracting 
States  agree  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
word  Copyright  or  its  abbreviation  Copr., 
or  ©,  followed  by  the  data  and  require¬ 
ments  laid  down  by  the  rest  of  the  article. 
It  is  made  clear,  however,  that  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  such  a  reservation  in  this  or  any 
other  form  is  not  a  condition  of  protection 
of  the  work  under  the  terms  of  the 
convention. 

The  problem  relating  to  the  moral  right 
of  authors  was  settled  by  the  formula  in¬ 
corporated  in  Article  XI.  This  was  an¬ 
other  warmly  debated  point,  the  solution 
of  which  was  difficult,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  harmonize  differing  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  inalienability  of  the  moral 
right.  The  author’s  moral  right  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  every  American  nation,  but  not 
in  an  identical  form.  Furthermore,  in 
countries  like  the  United  States  special 
problems  have  been  created  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  development  of  the  motion 
picture  and  radio  industries,  which  are 
constantly  using  adaptations  of  works. 
The  most  difficult  point  to  decide  was 
whether  the  author  may  claim  this 
right  even  after  he  has  given  his  consent 
to  the  modification  of  alteration  of  his 
work. 

The  inalienability  of  the  moral  right  as 
provided  in  the  Habana  revision  of  1928 
turned  out  to  be  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  ratification  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  The  new  convention  protects  the 
moral  right  of  the  author,  unless  “he  has 
consented  or  consents,  before,  at  the  time, 
or  after  the  modification  or  use  is  made,  to 


dispose  of  or  waive  this  right  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  State 
where  the  contract  is  made.”  In  other 
words,  in  this  exceptional  case,  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  the  contract  with  the 
author  is  made  is  to  prevail. 

One  of  the  most  important  innovations  in 
the  convention,  included  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  project,  appears  as 
Article  XVI.  In  accordance  with  this 
article,  each  Contracting  State  agrees  to 
exchange  “at  regular  intervals,  official 
lists,  in  card  or  book  form,"  of  copyrighted 
works,  assignments  thereof,  and  licenses 
for  their  use,  which  have  been  registered 
or  otherwise  officially  made  of  record  in  its 
appropriate  office  by  nationals  or  domi¬ 
ciled  aliens.  Such  lists  shall  not  require 
complementary  authentication  or  certifi¬ 
cation.”  The  regulations  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  this  information  are  to  be 
drawn  up  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  called 
by  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  official 
signed  statements  issued  by  the  respective 
offices  on  the  basis  of  the  lists  referred  to 
above  shall,  “in  the  Contracting  States, 
have  legal  force  as  evidence  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  said  statements,  subject 
to  proof  to  the  contrary.” 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  provisions 
of  article  XVI  do  not  constitute  a  requisite 
to  protection.  Their  object  is  to  provide, 
in  each  Contracting  State,  a  center  where 
citizens  may  learn  easily  and  quickly 
whether  the  work  published  in  another 
Contracting  .State  is  protected  or  not. 
This  is  of  particular  interest  to  those  who 
wish  to  use  works,  especially  in  the  motion 
picture  and  radio  industries.  It  also  has 
the  advantage  of  making  known  the 
works  published  in  other  States  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  promoting  their  sales  and 
extending  their  market. 

Another  notable  change  was  introduced 
into  Article  XIV — that  is,  the  protection 
of  titles  of  copyrighted  works  which  have 
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acquired  by  their  international  fame  a 
distinctive  character.  This  protection, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  the  use  of 
such  a  title  on  other  works  that  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  kind  or  character  as  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  confusion. 

Those  who  study  the  Ck>nvention  will 
observe  that  there  is  no  provision  in  it 
defining  what  is  understood  by  publication 
of  a  work.  The  project  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  contained  an  article  on  this 
point,  but  when  the  experts  tackled  this 
problem  they  encountered  the  difficulty 
of  harmonizing  the  United  States  and 
Latin  American  legislation.  To  give  only 
one  example,  a  broadcast  of  music  by 
radio  is  not  considered  in  the  United 
States  publication  for  the  effects  of  copy¬ 
right.  In  the  face  of  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  formula,  it  was  decided 
after  long  discussion  to  suppress  the  pro¬ 
posed  article. 

In  addition  to  the  Convention,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  have  been  outlined  above, 
the  conference  approved  fifteen  resolutions. 
Among  them  are  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations:  the  early  ratification  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  order  that  its  benefits  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  as  soon  as  possible;  the  adoption  in 
the  legislation  of  every  American  republic 
of  the  principles  of  the  convention;  the 
standardization  of  the  period  during  which 
the  copyright  is  valid;  the  suppression  of 
formalities  for  the  recognition  of  the  copy¬ 
right  in  each  country,  as  far  as  the  special 
circumstances  in  each  country  permit, 
limiting  the  purpose  of  registration  to  that 
set  forth  in  the  convention  and  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  third  parties  who  purchase  the 
copyright  in  good  faith;  the  holding  of 
periodic  meetings  of  registers  of  copyright. 


on  the  invitation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  with  the  object  of  setting  up 
standards  and  regulations  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  interchange  of  information 
on  copyrights  provided  for  by  Article  XVI 
of  the  convention,  the  directives  to  be  used 
in  formulating  the  above-mentioned  stand¬ 
ards  and  regulations  being  suggested  for 
the  guidance  of  the  registers;  the  creation 
of  a  temporary  committee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
study  the  means  of  promoting  similarity 
of  laws  respecting  copyright  throughout 
the  continent,  and  the  adoption  of  meas¬ 
ures  necessary  for  the  development  and 
regulation  of  nonprofit  associations  of 
bona  fide  authors.  It  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  inter-American  organiza¬ 
tions  which  were  active  in  the  preparatory 
work  of  the  conference  should  bring  to 
public  attention  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
vention  on  Copyright,  and  that  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  should  consider  the  desirability  of 
the  creation  and  organization  of  an  inter- 
American  copyright  office. 

Both  the  Convention  and  Final  Act  were 
signed  at  the  closing  session  which  took 
place  on  June  22.  Many  chiefs  of  delega¬ 
tions  addressed  the  conference  to  comment 
on  the  outstanding  results.  All  the  dele¬ 
gates  returned  to  their  respective  countries 
fully  satisfied  with  the  work  accomplished. 
It  was  the  consensus  that  the  convention 
was  an  instrument  technically  and  jurid¬ 
ically  well-articulated.  It  cannot  be  put 
into  effect,  however,  until  the  signatory 
countries  ratify  it.  Well  aware  of  this 
fact,  the  delegates  passed  a  resolution 
urging  early  ratification  on  the  American 
governments. 


Spanish  Page 

Miguelito 

E.  ABREU  GOMEZ 

Miguelito  era  tan  pobre,  tan  pobre,  que 
nunca  crey6  reunir  los  diez  centavos 
necesarios  para  comprar  dos  canicas  de 
esas  que  llaman  de  tiro.^  For  eso  cuando 
su  papa  le  dio  el  ultimo  centavo,  Miguelito 
no  sabia  si  reir  o  llorar.  Conto  y  reconto 
sus  centavos.  De  veras  eran  diez.  A1 
principio  penso  cambiarlos  por  una  mo- 
neda  de  plata.  Pero  tuvo  miedo — ies 
tan  facil  perder  una  moneda  pequena! — 
Despues,  quiso  ver  sus  centavos  limpiecitos. 
Los  junt6  y  los  lavo  con  ceniza  y  limon. 
Parecian  de  oro.  Sonaban  que  era  un 
gusto.  Casi  se  arrepintio  de  haber  hecho 
esto.  Asi  tan  limpiecitos,  tan  relucientes, 
tan  amarillos,  no  parecian  legitimos, 
despertaban  sospechas.  Quiso  volverlos  a 
ennegrecer.  Los  revolvio  entre  cisco  de 
carbon.  Palidecieron.  Pegando  unos 
contra  otros,  puestos  de  piano  en  la  punta 
de  sus  dedos,  creyo  oirlos  con  menos 
claridad.  De  todos  modos,  ya  eran  suyos 
los  diez  centavos.  Pretendio  alinearlos 

From  Siete  Cuentos  Mexicanos,  seleccidn  de  Manuel 
Maples  Arce,  Biblioteca  Selecta,  Panama,  1946,  p.  J9. 

*  Marbles  for  shooters. 


en  la  mesa.  Quiso  tambien  ponerlos  en 
orden  de  fee  ha;  de  1900 — que  era  el  mas 
antiguo — a  1938,  que  era  el  mas  moderno. 
En  esta  tarea  estaba  entretenido  cuando 
advirtid  que  la  pieza  de  1901  la  tenia 
duplicada  y  que,  en  cambio,  le  faltaba  la 
de  1905.  Se  asusto.  Penso  que  por  esta 
falla,  su  dinero  no  valia.  En  seguida 
discurrio  lo  que  podia  hacer.  Iria  a  la 
tienda  de  la  esquina  y  le  diria  al  de- 
pendiente  que  le  cambiara  la  que  sobraba. 
No  era  mucha  molestia  en  verdad.  Le 
diria  tambien  que  no  era  cosa  de  prisa, 
que  podia  esperar,  por  ejemplo,  uno  o 
dos  dias. 

Al  fin,  no  hizo  nada.  .  .  . 

Guardo  los  centavos  en  la  bolsa  de  su 
pantalon,  y  se  acosto.  A  media  noche  sc 
levanto,  cauteloso,  a  contarlos.  Estaban 
frios.  Conto  nueve.  Habia  perdido  uno. 
No  era  posible.  Los  volvi6  a  contar: 
eran  diez.  Tal  vez  habia  contado  mal. 
Le  entro  una  gran  desconfianza.  Los 
conto  de  nuevo;  en  efecto,  eran  diez.  .  .  . 
Los  junto  todos  y  los  apret6  con  la  mano; 
contandolos,  volvio  a  quedarse  dormido. 
De  sus  dedos  resbalaron  y  cayeron  al 
suelo,  casi  sin  hacer  ruido,  como  si 
tuvieran  miedo  de  despertar  a  su  dueno. 
Entre  suenos  siguio  contandolos,  once, 
doce,  trece,  catorce,  quince.  Lleg6  hasta 
cien.  Lo  dejamos  dormido.  Nosotros  sa- 
bemos  que  s61o  son  diez. 
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PAINTINGS  OF  PERU  BY 
ENRIQUE  CAMINO  BREN 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Enrique  Camino 
Bren,  Artistic  Director  of  the 
Central  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Lima,  is  visiting  the  United  States. 
His  pictures  are  notable  for  their 
excellent  compMKition  and  rich 
color. 


ABOVE:  BALSAS  ON  £ 
LAKE  TITICACA 


BELOW:  THE  INN 
AT  MATARA 


In  Our  Hemisphere — I. 


Far  up  in  the  Andes,  on  the  border  line 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  is  Titicaca, 
South  America’s  largest  lake.  About  one 
third  the  size  of  Lake  Erie,  Titicaca  is 
139  miles  long  and,  at  its  broadest  point, 
69  miles  wide.  More  than  12,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  it  is  the  highest  steam- 
navigated  body  of  water  in  the  world. 
Rocky,  treeless  hills  rise  from  its  shores, 
and  snow-capped  mountains  nearly  two 
miles  higher  than  the  lake  glimmer  in  the 
distance.  Picturesque  boats  or  balsas, 
made  by  the  Indians  of  the  region  from 
the  reeds  or  bulrushes  that  grow'  on  the 
lake  shore,  ply  through  its  waters  side  by 
side  with  four  steamers,  which  provide 
passenger  service  between  Puno,  Peru, 
and  Guaqui,  Bolivia.  The  Yavari  was 
carried  up  the  Andes  in  sections  in  1861 
by  mule  and  Indian.  The  Coya,  the  Inca, 
and  the  Ollanta  (the  flagship,  which  arrived 
in  1929)  were  taken  up  by  rail. 

Ruins  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  bear 
witness  to  the  pre-Columbian  civilizations 
the  rise  and  fall  of  which  its  w'aters  have 
reflected.  Among  the  most  interesting  re¬ 
mains  are  those  on  the  sacred  Intikarka,  the 
Island  of  the  Sun,  and  Coati,  the  Island  of 
the  Moon.  According  to  Inca  legend  it 
was  on  Intikarka  that  Manco  Capac  and 
Mama  Oclla,  the  Children  of  the  Sun  and 
the  founders  of  the  Inca  Empire,  first 
came  to  earth.  The  Inca  Empire  achieved 
a  civilization  in  some  ways  unsurpassed  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  covered  a 
territory  stretching  from  north  of  Quito, 
Ecuador,  as  far  south  as  the  Maule  River 
in  Chile  (a  distance  of  1,500  miles),  and 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  far  east  in  places 
as  the  lowlands  beyond  the  Andes.  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  the 
population  of  this  vast  Empire  may  have 


amounted  to  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
millions. 

•  Fifteen  miles  outside  of  Quito,  Ecuador, 
stands  the  Equatorial  Line  Monument  on 
which  are  carved  the  figures  0®00'00" 
and  a  line  marking  the  position  of  the 
equator.  This  monument  was  erected  in 
1936  to  commemorate  a  survey  made  two 
hundred  years  before  by  a  French  scien¬ 
tific  mission  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
accurately  the  equatorial  line  and  meas¬ 
uring  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  in  order  to 
find  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  earth.  A 
person  standing  on  this  monument  during 
the  equinox  in  March  and  September 
casts  no  shadow,  because  at  that  time  the 
center  of  the  sun  crosses  the  equator.  In 
spite  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  cli- 


SITTING  ON  THE  EQUATOR 

A  monument  to  La  Condamine’s  expedition  in 
1736  stands  exactly  on  the  equator. 
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PART  OF  IGUASSU  FALLS 

In  a  curve  of  nearly  9,000  feet  the  waters  of  the  Iguassu  river  pour  over  a  series  of  precipices. 


mate  at  the  monument  is  comfortable  in 
the  daytime  because  it  is  8,070  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  monument  can  be  reached 
in  two  and  a  half  hours  by  car  from  Quito, 
capital  of  the  country  named  for  the 
equator.  Tourists  visiting  the  monument 
may  stand  with  one  foot  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  the  other  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

•  Hidden  away  among  the  dense  jungles 
lining  the  Argentine-Brazilian  frontier  are 
the  magnificent  Falls  of  Iguassu.  The 
Iguassu  River,  the  main  source  of  these 
Falls,  flows  westward  from  the  hills  of 
Curitiba  in  Brazil  and  absorbs  during  its 
800-mile  course  the  water  of  many  tribu¬ 
taries.  Shortly  before  the  Iguassu  reaches 
the  Argentine  border  it  opens  to  a  width 
of  some  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  is  in¬ 


terspersed  with  a  large  number  of  small, 
wooded  islands.  Then,  twelve  miles  be¬ 
fore  its  confluence  with  the  Parana,  this 
great  flow  of  water  pours  itself,  in  a  count¬ 
less  number  of  separate  cataracts,  over  a 
series  of  precipices,  forming  a  semi-circle 
215  feet  high  and  8,860  feet  wide  (1,970 
feet  on  the  Brazilian  side  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  6,890  feet  on  the  Argentine  side). 
This  makes  the  Falls  about  fifty  feet  higher 
than  Niagara;  the  width  is  more  than 
double.  They  are  in  a  breathtaking  set¬ 
ting  of  dense  subtropical  vegetation,  and 
their  waters  glitter  with  many  colors  as 
they  fall  over  jet-black  rock.  The  back 
drop  includes  mammoth  bamboos,  regal 
palms,  giant  ferns,  orchids,  and  begonias. 

The  Falls  can  be  reached  by  plane  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  via  Curitiba, 
or  from  Buenos  .Aires  via  Asunci6n,  Para- 
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“ROBINSON  CRUSOE’S  ISLAND” 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  based  on  Alexander  Selkirk’s  experiences  during  four  lonely 
years  sp)ent  on  a  Tierra  of  the  Juan  Fernandez  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Chile. 


guay.  The  land  journey  to  the  Falls  from 
Sao  Paulo  is  usually  made  by  raUroad 
west  to  the  Parana  River,  then  by  river 
boat  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Sete  Quedas 
(Guaira  Falls),  and  finally  by  railroad 
and  boat  to  Foz  do  Iguassu.  There  is  a 
paved  highway  from  the  latter  town  to 
the  Falls.  From  Buenos  Aires  the  route 
is  via  Posadas  and  Puerto  Aguirre,  whence 
there  is  a  macadam  road  to  the  Falls. 

“But  thou,  Defoe,  o’er  that  lone  isle  hast  thrown 
A  spell  so  potent,  who  has  felt  it  not? 

Unto  my  boyhood  ’twas  a  fairy  sfKJt; 

Yet  to  my  fancy  so  familiar  made, 

I  seem’d  as  well  to  know  creek,  cave,  and  grot. 
Its  open  beach,  its  tangled  greenwood  shade. 

As  if  I  there  had  dwelt,  and  Crusoe’s  part  had 
play’d — Barton 

•  There  are  many  who  share  the  poet’s 
feelings  about  the  “lone  isle”  of  Robinson 


Crusoe,  but  few  who  know  its  real  name 
and  location.  Its  name  is  M4s  a  Tierra, 
and  it  is  the  largest  of  the  Juan  Fernandez 
Islands,  located  about  400  miles  west  of 
Valparaiso,  Chile.  I  twas  this  mountainous 
island  that  witnessed  the  adventures  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  the  British  sailor  whose 
name  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  dusty 
pages  of  history,  but  whose  adventures 
were  immortalized  by  Daniel  Defoe.  A 
tablet  placed  on  the  island  by  the  British 
Navy  in  1858  outlines  the  story  of  the  real- 
life  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  reads,  “In 
Memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  Mariner,  a 
native  of  Larco,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
Scotland.  Who  lived  on  this  island  in 
complete  solitude  for  four  years  and  four 
months.  He  was  landed  from  the  ‘Cinque 
Ports’  galley,  96  tons,  16  guns,  A.  D.  1704, 
and  was  taken  off  in  the  ‘Duke’  privateer, 
12th  Feb.  1709.” 
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When  Selkirk  was  landed  on  Mas  a 
Tierra  at  his  own  request  (because  he  had 
had  a  dispute  with  the  commander  of  the 
“Cinque  Ports”),  his  supplies  consisted  of  a 
Bible,  a  gun,  one  pound  of  powder,  an  ax, 
a  package  of  tobacco,  and  a  box  of  clothing. 
The  “complete  solitude”  mentioned  in  the 
tablet  is  not  quite  accurate,  since  eighteen 
months  after  landing,  Selkirk  is  said  to  have 
encountered  a  Mosquito  Indian  (the 
“man  Friday”  of  Robinson  Crusoe),  aban¬ 
doned  on  the  island  some  years  before. 


Mas  a  Tierra  with  its  mild  climate,  rich 
vegetation,  and  abundance  of  wild  goats 
and  now  famous  lobsters  must  have  been  a 
fairly  comfortable  spot  on  which  to  be 
marooned.  Time  and  tide  have  erased 
most  of  the  vestiges  of  Selkirk’s  stay  on  the 
island,  but  visitors  may  still  see  the  caverns 
in  which  he  lived  and  cooked  his  food  and 
“Selkirk’s  Lookout,”  from  which  he 
watched  for  rescuing  ships. — M.  G.  R. 

(jVmI  month:  Some  Latin  American  Capitals) 


Postwar  Measures  in 
the  American  Republics — Viii 


Compiled  by  Dorothy  M.  Tercero  ‘ 


Economic  development 

Government  aid  to  industry,  business,  and 
agriculture,  in  the  form  of  large-scale 
financial  and  technical  organization,  direct 
subsidies,  tax  exemptions,  fixed  farm 
prices,  and  various  other  protective  meas¬ 
ures,  is  becoming  more  and  more  common 
throughout  Latin  America. 

In  the  large-scale  long-term  class  of 
government  aid  is  Venezuela's  new  develop¬ 
ment  scheme,  modeled  after  similar  plans 
already  existing  in  other  countries.  On 
May  29,  1946,  the  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  Junta  issued  Decree  No.  319  creating 
the  Venezuelan  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  W’ith  headquarters  in  Caracas,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  national  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  use  of  natural  resources 

I  Assisted  in  research  by  Clara  Cutler  Chapin  and 
Mary  G.  Reynolds. 


hitherto  insufliciently  utilized,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  lines  of  production,  the 
improvement  and  coordination  of  present 
production,  and  the  provision  of  technical 
and  financial  aid  to  both  government  and 
private  interests  in  the  study  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  enterprises  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  ones. 

Administration  of  the  Corporation  is  in 
charge  of  a  General  Council  of  20  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  Government,  industry, 
and  labor,  and  an  Executive  Board  of  five. 

The  direct  every-day  administration  of 
the  Corporation  is  in  charge  of  a  Manager, 
who  will  represent  the  organization  in  all 
contracts,  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Directorate,  and  exercise  such  other  duties 
and  functions  as  may  be  delegated  to  him 
by  the  regulations. 

The  Corporation’s  capital  consists  of 
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60,000,000  boHvares  (made  available  by 
the  Government  through  Decree  No.  320, 
May  29,  1946,  as  an  additional  credit  in 
the  expenditure  budget  of  the  Ministry  of 
De\elopment) ;  30,000,000  boHvares,  rep¬ 
resented  by  loans  made  by  the  National 
Board  for  the  Development  of  Production, 
these  l)eing  transferred  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion;  the  items  constituting  such  part  of 
the  assets  of  the  Administration  of  Re¬ 
stored  Properties  as  the  Government  may 
transfer  to  the  Corporation;  and  an  an¬ 
nual  budget  allocation  of  an  amount  not 
less  than  2  percent  or  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  nation’s  annual  income.  (The 
Ixilivar  equals  $0.2985  U.  S.  cy.)  The 
capital  will  Ije  divided  into  two  accounts: 
a  Development  and  Study  Fund  and  a 
Work  Fund,  which  will  respectively  finance 
research,  experiments,  subventions,  and 
administration,  and  the  actual  realization 
of  projects  and  exploitation. 

The  Corpioration  is  authorized  by  the 
decree  to  organize,  develop,  and  admin¬ 
ister  agricultural,  livestock,  industrial,  and 
other  enterprises  and  projects  of  economic 
or  social  interest  to  the  nation.  To  qualify 
for  the  Corporation’s  aid,  an  enterprise 
must  satisfy  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
national  production,  lie  economically  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  country  or  to  the  particular 
zone  where  located,  and  must  offer  the 
assurance  of  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
Corpioration’s  investment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  decree,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  was  immediately  to  l^egin  the 
study  and  formulation  of  a  General  Pro¬ 
duction  Development  Plan.  However, 
until  this  can  lie  designed,  operations  were 
to  liegin  immediately  under  the  Annual 
Work  Plans.  These  annual  plans  will  Ije 
used  during  future  years  to  map  out  and 
carry  into  effect  by  yearly  stages  the  long¬ 
time  General  Development  Plan.  The 
decree  stresses  that  the  latter  is  never  to 
be  a  rigid  standard,  but  subject  constantly 


to  the  changes  that  experience,  new  studies 
and  research,  and  general  economic  con¬ 
ditions  may  counsel.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May 
29,  1946.) 

On  December  21,  1945,  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  also  concerned  with  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  development  of  national  wealth 
and  resources,  created  an  Economic  and 
Financial  Study  Commission  charged  with 
cooperating  with  a  group  of  visiting  econo¬ 
mists  and  technical  experts  who  went  to 
the  country  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  to  study  the  possibilities 
for  economic  development.  (Decree  No. 
765,  Caceta  Oficial,  December  31,  1945.) 

Several  countries  have  recently  author¬ 
ized  subsidies  for  producers.  Cuba,  for 
instance,  provided  by  Decree  No.  1242  a 
compensatory  contribution  to  merchant 
marine  operators  during  the  difficult  post¬ 
war  adjustment  period.  Cuban  shipping 
concerns  are  at  present  forced  to  operate 
with  antiquated  boats  and  inadequate 
tonnage,  both  these  factors  tending  to 
increase  operating  costs.  Until  such  time 
as  they  can  secure  new  and  additional 
tonnage  which  will  enable  them  to  be 
real  competitors  in  the  marine  shipping 
field,  the  Government  will  pay  to  boats 
under  2,500  tons  gross  tonnage  a  subsidy 
consisting  of  a  basic  contribution  of  $0.02 
per  monthly  ton-man,  and  an  added  sum 
of  $0.02  for  each  monthly  ton-man  below 
the  maximum  of  2,500  registered  gross  tons. 
The  “ton-man”  is  the  result  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  men  in  the 
ship’s  crew  by  the  ship’s  registered  gross 
tonnage.  To  qualify  for  the  shipping  sub¬ 
sidy  the  ship  owners  must  pay  monthly 
wages  as  fixed  by  the  decree  and  fulfill 
certain  other  specified  requirements.  {Ga- 
ceta  Oficial,  3,  1946,  p.  10571.) 

The  Government  of  Uruguay,  deeply 
concerned  over  the  desirability  of  increas¬ 
ing  national  wheat  production,  gave  ap¬ 
proval  on  April  2,  1946,  to  a  plan  for  a 
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National  Wheat  Production  Campaign 
and  made  funds  available  to  underwrite 
the  cost.  It  was  recognized  by  the  author¬ 
ities  that  the  wheat  problem  has  two  as¬ 
pects:  first,  the  necessity  of  making  wheat 
one  of  the  nation’s  basic  crops  to  an  extent 
that  will  meet  domestic  requirements  for 
wheat  as  a  food;  and  second,  the  necessity 
of  assuring  producers  not  only  a  return  of 
their  investments  in  the  crop  but  also  an 
adequate  additional  compensation  for  their 
labor.  A  minimum  price  of  9  pesos  was 
fixed  for  wheat  and,  to  encourage  greater 
production,  a  definite  campaign  for  more 
extensive  wheat  acreage  was  initiated. 
(Decree  No.  68/946,  Diario  Ofiiial,  April 
22,  1946.) 

In  Argentina  a  subsidy  aimed  at  inducing 
wheat  growers  to  move  their  wheat  to 
market,  instead  of  holding  it  for  higher 
prices,  was  offered  by  Decree  No.  10,983, 
dated  April  16,  1946.  This  decree  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  additional  5  pesos  above  the 
fixed  basic  minimum  price  of  15  pesos  for 
each  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  of  wheat 
which  producers  deliver,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  Agricultural  Production 
Regulation  Board  during  the  month 
following  approval  of  the  decree.  The 
exportation  of  wheat  or  flour  made  from 
wheat  not  acquired  by  the  Board  was  also 
prohibited.  In  order  that  producers  who 
had  already  delivered  their  grain  to  the 
Board  might  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
those  w  ho  had  held  their  wheat,  the  Board 
also  was  authorized  to  pay  the  subsidy 
to  them  on  the  basis  of  their  recorded 
sales.  As  a  further  step  toward  prevent¬ 
ing  speculation,  millers  were  forbidden  to 
buy  wheat  in  the  open  market;  their 
only  source  of  supply  was  to  be  the  Board 
which  will  sell  wheat  to  them  at  12 
pesos  per  100  kilograms.  It  is  estima¬ 
ted  that  this  subsidy  will  cost  the 
Government  about  125,000,000  pesos. 
(The  Argentine  peso  equals  $0.2681 


U.  S.  cy.)  (Boletin  Oficial,  April  30,  1946.) 

Another  Argentine  decree  of  interest  to 
agriculture  was  No.  11,066  of  April  22, 
1946,  which  fixed  basic  producer  prices 
for  the  1945-46  tobacco  crop.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  April  30,  1946.) 

Argentina  also  adopted  general  measures 
for  the  protection  of  two  of  the  nation’s 
important  natural  resources,  forests  and 
solid  mineral  fuels.  With  imports  of 
liquid  fuels  becoming  normal  again  follow¬ 
ing  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Government 
foresaw  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
the  substitute  products  employed  during 
the  days  of  scarcity,  particularly  wood. 
While  the  Government  considered  that 
the  higher  wartime  output  of  the  forest 
industry  should  not  necessarily  be  main¬ 
tained  at  such  a  level,  certainly  the  return 
of  forest  exploitation  to  normal  levels 
should  be  planned  to  work  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  hardship  on  producers.  Therefore, 
Decree  No.  11,024  of  April  24,  1946,  was 
issued,  offering  general  protection  to  the 
industry  during  the  postwar  period  by 
providing  subsidies  of  5  pesos  per  ton  of 
wood  destined  for  gasogenes,  charcoal, 
and  other  specific  uses  as  fuel  for  fixed 
installations  and  locomotives.  Within  a 
year  from  the  date  of  the  decree,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  is  to  submit  to  the 
Government  a  ten-year  plan  for  foresta¬ 
tion  and  reforestation  for  the  zones 
affected  by  timber  operations.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  April  30,  1946.) 

Decree  No.  11,025  of  April  24,  1946, 
covers  protection  and  development  of  the 
coal  industry.  This  industry  has  under¬ 
gone  appreciable  development  in  recent 
years,  and  the  principal  obstruction  to  its 
still  further  development  has  been  the 
economic  insecurity  attendant  upon  it,  due 
mainly  to  freight  rates  that  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  national  producers  to  compete 
w'ith  the  impiorted  product.  Freight  con¬ 
cessions  are  now  made  and  subsidies  are 
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offered  to  industrial  users  of  Argentine  coal. 
Coal  importers  are  required  to  buy  an 
amount  of  nationally  produced  fuel  equal 
to  at  least  10  percent  of  their  imports,  and 
various  inducements  are  offered  for  higher 
consumption.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  30, 
1946.) 

In  1943  Mexico  established  a  plan  for  the 
intensification  of  sugar  production.  This 
plan  authorized  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  determine  the  sugar  cane  supply 
zone  for  each  sugar  mill  in  the  country; 
obliged  the  mills  to  acquire  at  legally 
fixed  prices  all  the  cane  produced  by  grow'- 
ers  in  their  respective  zones;  and  further 
authorized  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  settle  administratively  any  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  between  the  industry  and  the  cane 
growers.  Nevertheless,  in  the  application 
of  this  plan,  controversies  have  occurred 
which  have  seriously  hindered  more  exten¬ 
sive  cane  production,  the  grow’ers  feeling 
that  their  interests  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  guaranteed.  To  help  this  situation, 
a  presidential  decree  of  May  29,  1946, 
created  a  four-member  National  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Commission  charged  exclusively  with 
handling  controversies  between  cane  grow¬ 
ers  and  the  mills.  In  case  of  non-con¬ 
formity  with  the  Commission’s  decisions, 
the  Commission  will  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  final  action. 
In  addition  to  its  arbitration  functions, 
the  Commission  is  charged  with  trying  to 
prevent  conflicts.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  26, 
1946.) 

A  tax  of  one  sucre  per  dollar  on  the 
total  value  of  imports  was  levied  in  Ecuador 
by  Decree  No.  716  of  May  3,  1946. 
Revenues  received  from  this  tax  are  to 
be  used  to  develop  agriculture,  to  counter¬ 
act  inflation,  and  to  strengthen  the 
nation’s  general  banking  system,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  capital  for 
increasing  national  production.  (£/  Co- 
tnercio,  Quito,  May  7,  1946.) 


Export,  import,  rent,  funds,  and  other  controls 

Articles  of  prime  necessity  continue  to 
be  a  major  concern  in  many  American 
Republics.  On  May  27,  1946,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Panama  authorized  the  Agri¬ 
cultural,  Livestock,  and  Industrial  Bank 
to  undertake  a  study  to  ascertain  stocks  of 
such  articles  in  the  country.  (Decree 
No.  413,  Gaceta  Oficial,  May  31,  1946.) 
A  Treasury  Department  circular  of  Mexico 
(No.  210-6-53,  dated  May  31,  1946) 
listed  oil  seeds,  oil-yielding  fruits,  and  oil¬ 
cakes  as  articles  of  prime  necessity  and 
therefore  subject  to  existing  regulations 
applicable  to  such  articles.  {Diario  Oficial, 
June  8,  1946.)  Cuba  issued  new  regula¬ 
tions  requiring  declarations  of  imports  of 
lard,  in  order  better  to  regulate  that 
commodity’s  distribution.  Another  Cuban 
measure  continued  in  effect  for  the  year 
1946  the  prices  fixed  in  May  1944  for 
cement.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  22,  1946. 
p.  9742;  June  14,  1946,  p.  11,465.)  A 
presidential  decree  in  Uruguay  dated 
April  11,  1946,  called  for  sworn  declara¬ 
tions  of  stocks  of  by-products  of  oils. 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  23,  1946.) 

Cuba  has  consolidated  with  regular 
government  departments  several  of  its 
control  agencies  set  up  during  the  war. 
In  May  and  June  1946  the  Office  of  Price 
Regulation  and  Supply,  the  Import  and 
Export  Agency,  and  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Purchase  and  Supply  of 
Edible  Fats  were  all  dissolved  as  inde¬ 
pendent  Ixidies  and  their  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Edicion  Ex- 
traordinaria.  May  22,  1946;  May  25,  p. 
10,059;  and  June  10,  p.  11,103.) 

Still  other  recent  Cuban  measures,  while 
affecting  imports  and  exports,  are  also  in 
some  degree  directed  toward  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  agriculture.  One 
decree  permits  manufacturers  and  indus- 
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trialists  to  send  aljroad  samples  of  their 
products  without  obtaining  prior  export 
permits;  another,  to  help  poultry  raisers, 
exempts  imports  of  poultry  feed  from  the 
payment  of  customs  and  consular  fees. 
[Gaceta  Oficial,  June  10,  1946,  p.  11,094; 
May  29,  p.  10,292.)  Two  resolutions  of 
the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Commerce  removed 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  unused  35-mm. 
motion  picture  film  and  of  black  sheet 
metal  containers  for  such  products  as  lard, 
crackers,  lubricating  oils  and  grease,  phar¬ 
maceutical  and  chemical  products,  and 
printing  ink.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Tune  5,  1946, 
pp.  10,773,  10,774.) 

On  Decemlier  21,  1945,  Panama,  taking 
due  account  of  the  gradual  reestablishment 
of  international  trade  along  more  normal 
lines,  issued  Decree  No.  763,  which  re¬ 
pealed  wartime  prohibitions  on  the  re¬ 
exportation  of  merchandise.  Panamanian 
businessmen  may  now  reexport  any  im¬ 
ported  merchandise  with  exception  of  the 
following,  which  remain  in  the  restricted 
class:  food  articles,  alcoholic  beverages, 
automobile  tires  and  tuljes,  medicines, 
and  such  products  as  enter  the  country 
under  quotas  fixed  by  the  exporting  na¬ 
tion.  The  reexportation  of  merchandise 
will  lienefit  not  only  trade  but  the  national 
treasury  as  well,  since  a  good  share  of 
Panama’s  revenues  is  derived  from  ex¬ 
port  taxes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Decemljer  31, 

1945. ) 

Uruguay  has  put  restrictions,  similar  to 
those  now  prevailing  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  manufacture  of  wheat  flour.  A 
decree  of  April  24,  1946,  required  millers 
to  use  82  percent  of  the  wheat  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour;  i.  e.,  from  every  100 
kilograms  of  wheat,  82  kilograms  of  flour 
must  be  produced.  (The  kilogram  equals 
2.2  pounds.)  (Diario  Oficial,  April  30, 

1946. ) 

On  April  3,  1946,  Brazil  set  up  a  Na¬ 
tional  Wheat  Commission  to  study  and 


devise  general  standards  for  the  importa¬ 
tion,  transportation,  distribution,  and 
sales  prices  of  imported  wheat.  Bread 
shortages  have  recently  constituted  a  grave 
problem  in  some  sections  of  Brazil  and  the 
new  Commission  is  expected  to  work  out 
a  plan  that  will  assure  a  normal  supply 
and  distribution  of  that  all-important  food 
item.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  5,  1946.) 

Current  high  prices  and  the  steadily 
rising  cost  of  living  called  forth  a  new  and 
rigid  system  of  price  control  in  Brazil. 
Decree-Law  No.  9125  of  April  4,  1946, 
which  set  up  a  Central  Price  Commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  trade,  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  con¬ 
sumers,  and  several  gov'emment  depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  District,  presents 
several  interesting  features.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  duties,  briefly,  are  to  prevent  in¬ 
creases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  to  reduce 
present  high  prices.  It  will  fix  maximum 
prices  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  and  for  essential  services,  using 
as  the  criterion  for  selecting  these  goods 
and  services  those  that  are  in  common  use 
by  the  middle  classes.  To  prevent  exces¬ 
sive  profits,  the  Commission  may  also  fix 
prices  for  articles  not  included  in  the  prime 
necessity  class.  Business  establishments 
must  post  a  list  of  official  prices,  and  en¬ 
forcement  is  effected  by  a  system  that  re¬ 
quires  tradesmen  to  give  customers  sales 
slips  stating  the  name  of  the  firm,  its  loca¬ 
tion,  and  a  list  of  the  articles  sold  and  their 
prices,  provided  the  bill  of  sale  amounts  to 
more  than  5  cruzeiros  (the  cruzeiro  equals 
$0.0533  U.  S.  cy.).  Illegal  prices  can 
then  be  reported  to  the  authorities,  with 
the  sales  slip  as  evidence.  So-called 
“people’s  price  agents”  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President;  their  duty  will  be  to 
handle  price  infraction  cases.  Heavy  pen¬ 
alties  are  fixed  for  these,  and  the  hoard¬ 
ing  of  stocks  for  sfieculation  is  also  pienal- 
ized.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  6,  1946.) 
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To  help  offset  the  high  cost  of  living, 
Uruguay  is  continuing  a  practice  of  the 
years  1943,  1944,  and  1945,  by  granting 
subsidies  to  municipal  governments  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  for  use  in  lowering 
the  consumer  cost  of  meat.  Decree  No. 
1040  of  March  20,  1946,  made  available 
for  the  year  1 946  the  sum  of  400,000  pesos 
for  that  purpose.  (The  peso  equals 
SO. 5263  U.  S.  cy.)  {Didrio  Oficial,  April 
8,  1946.) 

A  number  of  countries  have  still  further 
loosened  wartime  control  of  tires,  tubes, 
and  motor  vehicles.  Cuba  in  particular 
recently  adopted  several  measures  releas¬ 
ing  importers  and  venders  of  such  goods 
from  various  restrictions.  Import  and 
stock  retention  controls  on  materials  for 
rebuilding,  retreading,  and  vulcanizing 
tires  were  removed,  and  specified  sizes  of 
tires  and  tubes  were  released  for  unre¬ 
stricted  sale.  Prices,  however,  must  still 
conform  to  official  ceilings.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
June  5,  1946,  pp.  10,772,  10,775.)  Im¬ 
ports  of  tires  and  tubes,  of  “second”  quality 
or  used  (the  latter  whether  rebuilt  or  not), 
were  released  from  prior  import  permit 
regulations,  and  although  the  seconds  can 
be  imported  outside  the  quota,  all  tires, 
used  or  seconds,  must  be  sold  at  offi¬ 
cial  prices.  Wartime  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  the  transportation  or  transfer  of  new 
imported  or  domestic  tires  and  tubes 
and  tire  rebuilding  and  repair  materials 
were  also  suspended.  [Gaceta  Oficial,  June 
13,  1946,  p.  11,370;  June  22,  p.  12,077.) 
Importers  of  1942  or  later  models  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks,  and  truck  and  omnibus 
chassis  may  now  dispose  of  them  without 
prior  permit  and  retail  dealers  may  do 
likewise,  with  the  proviso  that  official  re¬ 
quests  already  on  file  must  be  given  priority 
and  thereafter  national,  provincial,  and 
municipal  governments  must  receive  pri¬ 
ority.  Biweekly  reports  on  vehicles  re¬ 
ceived  and  sold  must  be  submitted  by  im¬ 


porters  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  13,  1946,  p.  11,371; 
June  15,  p.  11,558.) 

Prior  permit  for  the  importation  and 
sale  of  used  or  rebuilt  tires  is  no  longer 
necessary  in  Panama,  according  to  Decree 
No.  836  of  March  21,  1946  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  28,  1946). 

In  Chile,  however,  the  reverse  side  of  the 
picture  is  evident.  On  September  1,  1945, 
tire  rationing  was  abolished,  for  the  opin¬ 
ion  prevailed  that  national  production 
plus  imports  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
requirements.  But  demands  subsequently 
soared  to  more  than  30,000,  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  National  production 
of  tires  at  present  only  slightly  surpasses 
4,000  per  month.  In  fact,  official  esti¬ 
mates  contemplate  a  total  production  of 
barely  54,340  tires  for  1946.  Imports 
have  recently  been  almost  negligible  and 
Chilean  authorities  regard  the  tire  supply 
problem  as  insolvable  unless  imports  can 
be  raised  to  at  least  60,000  tires,  to  be  made 
available  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  month 
during  the  next  half  year.  It  is  problemat¬ 
ical  whether  this  can  be  done,  as  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  are  the  only  import 
sources. 

As  a  first  step  toward  improving  the 
situation,  tire  rationing  by  strict  order  of 
precedence  and  urgency  was  reimposed  by 
Decree  No.  664  early  in  April  1946. 
Requests  are  reviewed  by  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
Republic  and  purchase  permits  are  author¬ 
ized  by  a  1 4-member  commission  composed 
of  persons  representing  different  branches 
of  the  transportation  industry,  retailers, 
and  producers.  Rationing  will  probably 
continue  through  1946  and  on  into  1947. 
It  was  made  plain  by  government  officials, 
however,  that  rationing  does  not  solve  the 
problem;  only  the  importation  of  addi¬ 
tional  tires  can  be  of  real  help.  {El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  April  13,  1946.) 
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More  ample  supplies  of  motor  fuel  in 
Uruguay  have  led  to  the  reinstatement  of 
maximum  load  regulations  for  motor 
vehicles  traveling  the  national  highways. 
In  March  1943,  as  a  fuel-saving  measure, 
certain  limitations  on  motor  vehicle  loads 
were  suspended,  but  this  suspension  w'as 
lifted  by  a  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
resolution  of  April  5,  1946.  Uruguay  also 
fixed  on  April  11,  1946,  new  lower  retail 
prices  for  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  gas  oil 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  so  as  to 
help  the  country’s  leading  industry. 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  22  and  24,  1946.) 

Public  clamor  for  government  action  to 
halt  unreasonable  increases  in  rents  in 
El  Salvador  led  to  emergency  rent  control 
legislation,  imposed  by  Legislative  Decree 
No.  14  of  March  27,  1946.  {Diario  Oficial, 
March  29,  1946.)  The  decree  froze  all 
urban  property  rents — for  houses,  lodgings, 
business,  schools,  offices,  shops,  and  mar¬ 
kets — at  their  December  1945  levels. 
Rents  established  since  that  date,  or  in¬ 
creases  on  account  of  appreciable  im¬ 
provements  (the  only  reason  for  an  in¬ 
crease),  are  to  be  fi.\ed  on  an  assessed 
valuation  basis,  with  8  percent  a  year  the 
maximum.  Dispossession  of  tenants  may 
be  enforced  for  three  reasons  only:  non¬ 
payment  of  rent;  use  of  the  property  for 
other  purposes  than  those  specified  in  the 
lease;  and  the  necessity  of  making  repairs 
to  the  property  to  such  an  extent  that 
occupancy  during  the  repair  work  is 
impossible.  As  for  nonpayment  of  rent, 
landlords  cannot  use  it  as  an  excuse  to 
dispossess  a  tenant  by  refusing  to  accept  or 
by  evading  the  receipt  of  rent  payments. 
In  such  a  case  a  tenant  may  deposit  his 
rent  at  the  municipal  government  offices 
and  he  will  then  have  fulfilled  his  legal 
obligation.  Enforcement  of  the  law  will 
be  in  charge  of  local  officials  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  heavy  fines  fixed  for 
infractions  are  to  accrue  to  local  treasuries. 


Alien  enemies  and  property 
The  administration  and  disposition  of 
alien  property  sequestrated  during  the 
war  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
many  governments.  In  Chile  Presidential 
Decree  No.  844  of  Septemljer  22,  1945, 
prescriljed  regulations  governing  payments 
for  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  in  the 
control,  super\'ision,  administration,  and 
liquidation  of  enemy  property.  The  de¬ 
cree  established  that  all  such  expenses 
would  be  charged  against  the  seized  prop¬ 
erties  themselves,  payable  either  from 
funds  brought  by  the  sale  of  the  properties 
or  in  the  case  of  supervised  businesses  that 
continue  in  operation,  from  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  6, 
1945.) 

Restrictions  in  Nicaragua  on  orders  of 
payment  and  transfers  of  funds  abroad 
were  lifted  with  respect  to  Italy  by  a 
presidential  decree  of  January  18,  1946. 
Permission  must  first  lie  secured  in  each 
case,  however,  from  the  Property  Control 
Advisory  Commission.  {La  Gaceta,  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1946.) 

Brazil  took  steps  to  release  the  assets  in 
Brazil  of  Italian  subjects,  either  natural 
or  juristic  persons,  domiciled  or  resident 
abroad.  Under  Decree-Law  No.  9123  of 
April  3, 1946  {Diario  Oficial,  April  13, 1946), 
the  properties  of  such  piersons  will  remain 
under  supervision  of  Brazilian  authorities 
but  may  l)e  released  in  all  or  in  part  by 
presidential  decree,  following  the  recom¬ 
mendation  in  each  case  of  the  War  Rep¬ 
arations  Commission.  Deposits  in  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  to  the  credit  of  the  Italian 
Embassy  in  Brazil,  which  were  sequestrated 
under  Decree-Law  No.  4166  of  March 
11,1 942,  were  also  made  subject  to  release 
in  installments,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Brazilian  Government,  in  view  of 
the  reestablishment  of  normal  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  the  sum  of 
20,000,000  cruzeiros  having  been  dese- 
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questrated  at  once  by  the  decree-law  in 
question. 

An  Argentine  decree  (No.  2930,  January 
28,  1946)  continued  under  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  through  the 
Central  Bank,  the  handling  of  all  public 
securities  belonging  to  or  deposited  in  the 
name  of  natural  or  juristic  persons  resident 
in  Germany  or  Japan  or  in  territories 
controlled  by  those  two  former  powers. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  February  11,  1946.) 

Another  Argentine  decree  (No.  11,599, 
April  25,  1946)  established  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  the  liquidation  of  properties 
belonging  to  the  German  and  Japanese 
states  and  to  nationals  of  those  countries. 
The  Enemy  Property  Supervisory  Board 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  liquidation. 
The  sale  of  all  such  properties  will  be 
made  at  public  auction  or  through  the 
submission  of  public  bids,  and  the  prop¬ 
erties  may  be  acquired  only  by  national, 
provincial,  and  municipal  governments  or 
subdivisions;  by  Argentine  nationals,  na¬ 
tive  or  naturalized  before  September  3, 
1939,  provided  such  persons  were  never 
connected  in  an  advisory,  technical,  or 
administrative  capacity  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  question;  and  by  firms  or  associa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  majority  of  shareholders 
are  either  native  or  naturalized  Argentines. 
The  proceeds  of  these  sales  will  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  Government  for  expenses 
connected  with  the  liquidation  and  to 
pay  reparations  for  war  damages  suffered 
by  the  nation,  government  officials,  and 
Argentine  nationals.  There  is  to  be  no 
order  of  priority  before  the  war  indemni¬ 
ties;  all  claims  will  be  covered  on  a  pro¬ 
rata  basis.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  4,  1946.) 

Restrictive  measures  adopted  by  Cuba 
in  December  1941  and  April  1942,  con¬ 
cerning  the  entrance  into  the  country  of 
nationals  of  enemy  or  enemy-controlled 
nations  were  revoked  in  part  by  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  1424  of  June  21,  1946 


{Gaceta  O^ia/,  June  28,  1946).  According 
to  the  new  decree,  entrance  permits  may 
be  granted,  after  study  and  sanction  by 
the  Cuban  Director  General  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  to  nationals  and  natives  of  Italy, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Siam.  It  must  be  proven,  however, 
that  the  prospective  immigrants  or  visitors 
support  democratic  ideals  and  oppose  all 
Axis  doctrines.  The  same  conditions  may 
be  applied  to  natives  of  Germany  and 
Japan  in  America  who  have  been  natural¬ 
ized  in  some  American  country,  and 
nationals  who  have  resided  in  an  American 
country  during  the  last  ten  years.  En¬ 
trance  of  other  nationals  and  natives  of 
Germany  and  Japan  will  be  authorized 
only  after  study  and  after  their  adherence 
to  democratic  ideals  and  their  opposition 
to  Axis  tenets  are  thoroughly  proven. 
Similar  procedures  will  apply  to  citizens, 
nationals,  or  natives  of  any  other  country 
when  their  entrance  is  considered  desirable 
according  to  the  policies  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba.  The  decree  further  allows  the 
granting  of  60-day  courtesy  passports  or 
identity  cards  to  persons  who  go  to  Cuba 
for  cultural,  scientific,  or  business  purposes. 

Imprisonment  of  one  to  ten  years  was 
the  penalty  fixed  for  espionage  against 
the  Republic  of  Panama  or  any  of  the 
United  Nations,  according  to  Legislative 
Decree  No.  11  of  November  8,  1945. 
Sabotage  and  terrorism  are  likewise  penal¬ 
ized,  and  subversive  activities  tending  to 
overthrow  the  Government  or  change  its 
democratic  form  are  punishable  by  twenty 
years  of  imprisonment.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
February  22,  1946.) 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 

United  States-Cuba  Sugar  Agreement.  After 
several  months  of  negotiations  between 
the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  as  represented  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Cuban  Sugar 
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Stabilization  Institute  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Commodity  and  the  Institute,  respec¬ 
tively),  an  agreement  was  reached  on  July 
16,  1946,  for  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  Cuba’s  1946  and  1947  sugar 
crops  under  terms  that  will  result  in  higher 
prices  to  Cuba  on  both  crops.  The  United 
States  will  purchase  the  entire  crop  in 
both  years,  less  the  following  amounts: 
350,000  long  tons  in  both  1946  and  1947, 
reserved  for  Cuban  local  consumption; 
250,000  long  tons  in  1946  and  300,000 
long  tons  in  1947  reserved  for  free  e.xport 
from  Cuba;  and  20,000  long  tons  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  UNRRA  in  1946.  Should  any 
part  of  the  sugar  reserved  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  or  free  export  not  be  required 
for  .such  purpo.ses  in  either  or  both  1946 
and  1 947,  such  .sugar  will  aLso  be  included 
in  Commodity’s  purchases.  The  sugar 
sold  under  the  contract  is  to  be  made 
available  for  shipment,  under  Com¬ 
modity’s  direction,  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom  or  Canada,  and  to 
other  destinations  agreed  upon  by  Com¬ 
modity  and  the  Institute.  (A  long  ton 
as  used  in  the  contract  means  2,240 
Spanish  pound.s,  equivalent  to  2,271.6 
English  pounds.) 

For  the  1946  crop,  the  agreement  fixes 
a  basic  minimum  price  for  raw  sugar  of 
3.675  cents  U.  S.  currency  per  pound, 
plus  possible  amounts  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prevailing  import  duty,  ceiling 
prices,  and  ocean  freight  rates. 

Increases  in  living  costs  or  in  foodstuff 
prices  will  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
for  increasing  the  basic  minimum  price, 
in  the  following  manner: 

For  every  quarterly  increase  of  2  percent 
or  more  in  the  average  of  the  monthly 
food  indices  published  in  the  “Consumers 
Price  Index  and  Retail  Price  of  Food,” 
issued  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  above  140.27  (the  average  of 


such  indices  for  the  last  quarter  of  1945); 
and  for  each  quarterly  increase  of  2  per¬ 
cent  or  more  in  the  average  of  monthly 
indices  of  living  costs,  as  appearing  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  publication  just 
mentioned,  above  129.37  (the  average  of 
such  indices  for  the  last  quarter  of  1945), 
the  basic  minimum  price  of  one-fourth 
of  the  total  quantity  of  raw  sugar  pur¬ 
chased  from  Cuba’s  1946  crop  will  be 
proportionately  increased. 

The  basic  minimum  price  for  the  1947 
crop  will  be  the  highest  price  Commodity 
is  required  to  pay  for  the  1946  crop,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  proportionate  increases 
based  on  living  costs  and  foodstuff  prices, 
import  duty  reductions,  and  changes  in 
ceiling  prices  as  apply  to  the  1946  crop. 
In  lx)th  years,  should  the  price  paid  by 
Commodity  for  Puerto  Rican  raw  sugar 
exceed  existing  purchase  contract  prices, 
including  any  price  support  or  assistance 
payments  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  basic 
Cuban  price  will  also  l)e  increased  by  an 
equal  amount. 

In  addition  to  sugar  itself,  the  purchase 
contract  also  covers  blackstrap  molasses 
and  alcohol. 

Cuba  was  the  only  one  of  the  major 
suppliers  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
market  which  had  the  capacity  and  ability 
to  respond  to  United  States  demands  dur¬ 
ing  lx)th  W’orld  Wars  I  and  11.  All  other 
suppliers  failed  to  increase  their  produc¬ 
tion  or  even  decreased  it  during  those  try¬ 
ing  periods.  With  the  close  of  the  war, 
Cuban  producers,  in  common  with  all 
other  producers  and  manufacturers,  were 
faced  with  tremendous  uncertainties  as  to 
future  production  costs  and  the  costs  of 
materials  and  supplies  which  they  must 
purchase,  largely  from  United  States 
sources. 

Civil  Aviation  Documents.  Two  more 
Latin  American  nations  recently  took 
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action  on  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
International  Civil  Aviation,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement 
(Two  Freedoms),  and  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  formulated 
at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Con¬ 
ference  (1944).  On  June  4,  1946,  the 
United  States  Department  of  State  was 
informed  of  Argentina’s  acceptance  of  the 


Interim  and  Transit  Agreements  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  Convention,  and  on  June 
25  Mexico’s  instrument  of  ratification  of 
the  Convention  and  acceptance  of  the 
Transit  Agreement  were  deposited  with 
the  Department  of  State.  For  action  of 
other  American  Republics,  see  Buli.etin, 
July  1946,  p.  408.  {The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  July  14,  1946.) 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Subcommittee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
of  the  United  Nations 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  created  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  held 
its  first  meeting  several  months  ago. 
Madame  Bodil  Begtrup  of  Denmark  was 
elected  Chairman,  Senorita  Minerva  Ber¬ 
nardino  of  the  Dominican  Republic  (Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women)  Vice  Chairman,  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Angela  Jurdak  of  Lebanon, 
Rapporteur. 

At  the  close  of  these  meetings  the  sub¬ 
committee  presented  a  report  recommend¬ 
ing  a  plan  for  civil,  political,  social, 
economic,  and  educational  equality,  as 
well  as  the  methods  for  putting  into  effect 
the  reforms  necessary  therefor.  In  this 
connection  it  was  proposed  to  create  an 
executive  office  directed  by  a  woman  com¬ 
petent  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  sub¬ 


committee.  The  report  further  recom¬ 
mended  the  convocation  of  a  conference  of 
the  women  of  the  United  Nations  to  extend 
the  program  of  work,  and  requested  that 
the  Subcommittee  be  put  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  the  number  of  its  members  in¬ 
creased.  The  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  has  made  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Status  of  Women  a  Committee. 

Chile 

When  Senor  Alfredo  Duhalde,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Chile  who  was  Acting  President 
during  the  illness  of  the  late  President 
Rios,  urged  the  Chilean  Senate  to  discuss 
the  bill  giving  full  political  rights  to  women, 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
caliled  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Commission  of  the  Senate  urging  passage 
of  the  bill.  A  cordial  and  encouraging 
reply  was  received. 
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Colombia 

Srta.  Elvia  M.  Ortiz,  who  has  lately  been 
appointed  mayor  of  the  municipality  of 
Arbel^ez  by  the  Department  of  Cundi- 
namarca,  is  the  first  woman  mayor  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

Sra.  Maria  Currea  de  Aya,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Colombia  on  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Colombian 
Women’s  Union.  The  purpose  of  the 
Women’s  Union,  organized  over  two 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  brought  about  by  the  war,  is  to 
promote  the  cultural  and  economic  im¬ 
provement  of  Colombian  women  in  general 
and  especially  of  working  women,  so  as  to 
place  them  in  touch  with  the  social  changes 
going  on  in  the  world  and  prepare  them 
to  play  their  part. 

Mexico 

General  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  President 
of  Mexico,  has  sent  to  Congress  a  bill  on 
foreign  serv'ice  in  which  there  is  a  special 
provision  stating  that  men  and  women  are 
equally  eligible  for  prominent  positions. 
At  present  full  exercise  of  civil  and  political 
rights  is  required.  Mexican  women  do  not 
yet  have  the  vote. 


The  women  at  the  Congress  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Peasants’  Federation  passed  various 
resolutions  relating  to  their  desire  for 
better  living  conditions  and  for  a  larger 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
They  asked  for  the  vote  because  they 
“consider  that  the  progress  of  humanity 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  victory  of  the 
democracies  rests  on  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  because  of  race  and  sex.” 
A  large  number  of  women  signed  this 
petition. 

Panama 

On  March  1,  1946,  the  new  constitution 
of  Panama  was  promulgated.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  because,  among  other  reasons, 
it  bears  the  signatures  of  three  women: 
Srta.  Gumercinda  Paez,  who  was  the 
second  vice  president  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  Sra.  Ester  Neira  de  Calvo,  an 
independent  national  delegate  who  is 
the  representative  of  Panama  on  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women,  and 
Sra.  Raquel  W.  de  Ducreux,  an  alternate 
member  of  the  Assembly.  The  new  con¬ 
stitution  gives  women  the  right  to  vote  and 
hold  office  in  any  position  for  which  public 
elections  are  held.  They  may  also  hold 
administrative  positions. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Rights  and  duties  of  American  States 

On  July  17,  1946,  the  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Inter-American  Sys¬ 
tem  submitted  to  a  Special  Governing 
Board  session  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
a  report  and  Draft  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  American  States. 
Upon  approval  of  the  Board  it  was  decided 
to  transmit  the  Declaration  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  Governments,  for  observations  and 
comments.  The  Go\  ;rnments  were  re¬ 
quested  to  send  their  comments  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  or  before  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1946,  in  order  that  a  definitive 
draft  may  be  prepared  for  submission  to 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  to  convene  at  Bogota. 

The  document  contains  twenty-two  ar¬ 
ticles,  the  first  five  of  which  stress  the 
juridical  equality  of  all  states,  good  faith, 
and  a  common  belief  in  republican  and 
democratic  principles. 

The  Declaration  emphasizes  the  faithful 
observance  of  treaties,  bans  intervention 
and  territorial  acquisition  by  unfair  means, 
outlaws  armed  force,  and  says  that  if  dis¬ 
putes  should  arise  they  are  to  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means. 


On  the  question  of  recognition,  the 
Declaration  states  that  “the  political 
existence  of  a  new  State  is  independent  of 
its  recognition  by  other  States,”  but 
further  clarifies  this  point  by  stating  that: 
“Recognition,  which  is  unconditional  and 
irrevocable,  signifies  that  the  States  which 
recognize  the  new  State  accept  its  per¬ 
sonality  with  all  the  rights  and  duties 
which  international  law  prescribes.” 

The  Declaration  contains  no  article  on 
the  principle  of  recognition  of  govern¬ 
ments.  The  Committee  realized  the  fact 
that  a  principle  should  be  included  to 
make  the  Declaration  complete,  but  re¬ 
frained  from  undertaking  its  formulation 
since  the  Inter- American  Juridical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  at  present  com¬ 
pleting  a  study  on  this  subject. 

Economic  cooperation  is  held  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  common  welfare  of  the 
American  nations,  belief  in  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  is  reaffirmed,  and  the 
American  republics  pledge  themselves  to 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  inter-American 
system  and  to  the  strengthening  of  con- 
tinen'  I  solidarity,  as  well  as  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  obligations  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations. 


Pan  American  News 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica 

Giving  account  of  his  second  year  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Teodoro  Picado 
rendered  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
on  May  1,  1946.  Costa  Rica’s  relations 
with  neighbor  nations,  he  said,  continued 
to  be  shaped  around  a  policy  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  in  the  domestic  and  international 
affairs  of  other  governments — a  policy 
which  conformed  to  the  principles  reaf¬ 
firmed  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  besides 
Ijeing  a  common-sense  choice  for  a  nation 
of  Costa  Rica’s  small  size  and  lack  of  mili¬ 
tary  strength.  The  President  reported 
Costa  Rica’s  adherence  in  December  1945 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and  reminded  the 
Congress  that  there  still  remained  for  its 
study  and  action  the  matter  of  the  nation’s 
adherence  to  Resolutions  V’ll  and  XLII 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  resolutions 
dealing  with  the  control  of  postwar 
immigration. 

At  home  the  administration  achieved  a 
new  code  of  laws  governing  election  pro¬ 
cedure,  laws  which  President  Picado  re¬ 
garded  as  a  successful  blend  of  sound 
principles  with  lessons  learned  from  prac¬ 
tical  local  experience;  he  urged  that  the 
Congress  reinforce  that  code  by  making  the 
changes  in  certain  articles  of  the  national 
Constitution  which  were  recommended  to 
it  by  the  code’s  framers.  During  the  year 
a  new  district  council  was  created,  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  Los  Chiles  de  Grecia,  San 
Rafael  de  Guatuso,  and  Upala,  with  its 
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seat  in  Los  Chiles.  Two  new  air  lines, 
TAN  and  LACSA,  were  authorized  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  within  the  country. 

National  revenues  for  the  year  amounted 
to  60,549,229  colones,*  not  a  great  advance 
over  the  52,827,108  colones  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  and  almost  14,000,000  colones 
lielow  expenditures.  In  Novemljer  1945 
the  floating  debt  was  funded  by  a  consoli¬ 
dated  bond  issue  of  12,000,000  colones. 
Less  than  4%  percent  of  the  year’s  revenues, 
2,662,054  colones,  was  raised  by  direct 
taxation,  and  barely  2  percent,  1,262,281 
colones,  by  the  low  national  income  tax. 
President  Picado  did  not  fail  to  point  out 
this  weakness  in  the  tax  structure. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to 
74,438,760  colones,  in  addition  to  2,523,- 
830  colones  spent  on  the  Inter- American 
Highway.  Of  the  general  expenditures 
some  12  percent  went  into  the  service  of 
the  public  debt,  less  than  1  piercent  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare, 
and  about  16  percent  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Education.  Only  two  depart¬ 
ments,  Labor,  which  had  the  lowest  allot¬ 
ment,  and  Development,  which  had  the 
highest,  failed  to  keep  their  expenditures 
within  budget  figures.  The  budget,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  old  one  which  had  been 
carried  over  for  several  years,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Picado  took  this  opportunity  to  urge 
upon  the  legislators  the  approval  of  a  new 
budget  specially  constructed  for  1 946  which 
was  waiting  for  their  attention. 

In  the  circulating  medium  (total  of 
current  bank  deposits  plus  cash  in  hands  of 
the  public)  the  year’s  increase  was  very 

•  One  colon  equals  approximately  18  cents. 
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small  indeed;  from  last  year's  155,590,043 
colones  the  total  rose  only  to  156,408,572. 
Figures  on  the  cost  of  living  were  even 
more  encouraging,  for  small  though  it  was 
there  was  a  decrease  instead  of  an  increase; 
the  year’s  estimate  gave  185  percent  using 
1936  figures  as  a  base.  Last  year’s  mark 
was  189  percent;  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  in  1939  the  figure  was  108  percent. 

With  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  the  government  succeeded  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  a  five-year  reduction  from  the 
schedule  of  annual  payments  required  by 
an  earlier  agreement.  Pursuant  to  this 
plan,  it  was  setting  aside  the  proceeds  of 
the  gasoline  tax  to  keep  up  a  minimum 
annual  service  of  $350,000.  ^ 

Amicable  solution  of  a  large  numljer  of 
labor  disputes  was  the  year’s  great  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare.  Out  of  21 1 9  controversies, 
which  turned  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues,  1051  were  favorably  resolved,  330 
were  w'ithdrawn,  and  only  486  were 
carried  to  the  Lalxjr  Courts,  a  record  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  Department,  still  very 
young,  was  enjoying  the  respect  of  both 
labor  and  management.  The  one  serious 
strike  of  the  year,  which  was  on  the  pri¬ 
vately  owned  Northern  Railway  Company, 
was  quickly  settled  when  the  government 
took  control  of  the  railroad.  Wage  formu¬ 
lation  was  Ijegun  by  the  establishment  of 
three  minimum  wage  commissions  in  each 
province,  for  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce;  but  the  President  recommended 
that  the  law  be  amended  to  provide  for 
biennial  instead  of  annual  fixing  of  mini¬ 
mum  wages. 

.\bout  40  miles  were  added  to  the 
Inter-American  Highway,  making  a  total 
length  in  Costa  Rica  of  112  miles  of 
macadamized  road  and  127  miles  in  all. 
Other  main  roads  were  built,  while 

*  See  Bulletin,  August  1946,  p.  467. 


financial  help  from  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  enabled  the  cantonal  road  boards  to 
keep  up  the  construction  of  local  dirt 
roads  needed  for  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs.  Tw'cnty  new  school 
buildings  were  built. 

On  the  government-owned  Pacific  Elec¬ 
tric  Railroad  the  net  profit  was  1,388,133 
colones,  527,868  more  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

The  National  Geographic  Institute, 
which  was  still  scarcely  more  than  a  year 
old,  had  finished  its  surveys  of  two  cantons, 
Tibas  and  Goicoechea,  and  had  made  a 
physico-political  map  of  the  Province  of 
Guanacastc. 

The  Department  of  Public  Education 
reported  a  total  school  population  of 
95,642  including  about  10,000  enrolled 
in  grades  above  the  primary.  Nine  sup¬ 
plementary  schools  were  in  operation,  and 
17  secondary  schools,  only  five  of  which 
were  operated  by  the  government.  There 
was  a  growing  public  interest  in  schools, 
nevertheless,  as  was  made  evident  by 
local  requests  to  the  national  Department 
of  Education — requests  for  more  schools, 
as  well  as  for  new  classes  in  schools  already 
functioning.  A  rural  school  betterment 
program  was  being  worked  out  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  lnter-.\merican  Education 
Foundation.  Its  first  field  was  to  be  in 
the  Province  of  Heredia,  where  rural 
poverty  accentuates  the  rural  school’s 
special  problems,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  network  of  roads  and  a  local  teacher 
training  school  make  it  possible  to  provide 
inspection. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  con¬ 
tinued  its  visiting  nurse  work,  and  the 
fluoroscopic  and  radiographic  examina¬ 
tions  involved  in  its  campaign  against 
tuberculosis.  In  cooperation  with  the 
In  ter- American  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Department  undertook  various  local 


projects  to  provide  drinking  water  and 
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sewage  systems,  and  was  afxiut  to  liegin 
an  experiment  in  the  control  of  malaria 
by  use  of  dot. 

Soils,  fertilizers,  and  the  never-ending 
struggle  against  pests  were  the  year’s  chief 
problems  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Large  areas  were  still  Ijeing  laid 
waste  by  leaf-cutting  ants.  So  severe 
was  the  infestation  of  locusts,  espiecially 
in  the  Province  of  Guanacaste,  that  an 
executive  decree  of  Decemljer  1945  fi.xed 
penalties  for  all  inhabitants  who  failed  to 
take  part  in  fighting  them. 

Scarcity  of  sugar,  lx)th  home-grown  and 
imported,  was  another  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  Department  of  .Agriculture.  A 
large  government  purchase  was  finally 
negotiated  in  Cuba,  and  a  bounty  was 
granted  to  encourage  future  production 
within  the  countr\’.  Honey  Ijccame  more 
plentiful  as  the  industry  expanded.  Bee¬ 
keepers  were  given  practical  assistance, 
the  School  of  .Apiculture  added  to  their 
number,  and  large  quantities  of  honey 
were  exported  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  to 
the  Cnited  States.  Pnxluction  of  rice, 
corn,  beans,  and  potatoes  was  also  greatly 
increased,  and  stock  farming  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  an  unusually  large  importation 
of  fine  breeding  cattle  and  horses. — C.  C.  C. 

Reorganization  of  the  Argentine 
banking  system 

During  the  past  few  months  the  .Argentine 
Government  has  issued  a  series  of  decrees 
providing  for  basic  modifications  in  the 
banking  system  of  the  country  and  bring¬ 
ing  alx)ut  much  greater  government  con¬ 
trol  over  all  banking  activities. 

Decree-law  Xo.  8,503,  issued  on  March 
25,  1946,  nationalized  the  Central  Bank. 
This  action  was  taken,  according  to  the 
preamble  of  the  decree  and  an  official 
statement  accompanying  it.  in  order  that 
♦  he  monetary  policy  might  Ije  coordinated 


with  the  plans  of  the  Go\ernment  for  thf 
general  development  of  .Argentine  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Government  feels  that,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  constitution,  the  right  to  issue  currency, 
to  purchase  and  sell  gold,  to  regulate  the 
volume  of  credit,  and  many  other  func¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  monetary  policy 
are  fundamental  attributes  of  the  State 
and  cannot  Ije  adequately  exercised  by  a 
mixed  capital  enterprise. 

The  Central  Bank  was  formed  in  1935. 
and  has  a  capital  stock  of  20,000,000  pesos 
(jx'so  equals  $0,268  U.  S.  cy.),  half  of 
which  had  Ix'cn  owned  by  domestic  and 
foreign  private  banks  (including  a  number 
of  L’nited  States  banks),  and  the  rest  by 
the  Government.  The  private  holding 
will  be  redeemed  in  s|)ecial  Treasury  l)onds 
Ijearing  2*^  fX'rcent  interest,  or  in  cash. 

The  Bank  will  have  thirteen  directors— 
three  presidents  of  public  banks,  five  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  government  departments, 
and  five  representatives  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  and  lalxir. 

.Another  decree,  Issued  on  .April  24. 
1946,  placed  all  bank  depxjsits  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Bank.  Under  tht 
terms  of  this  decree  the  Government  under¬ 
takes  to  guarantee  deposits  of  all  typies  by 
third  parties  in  Argentine  public,  private, 
or  mixed  banks,  and  banks  are  required  to 
hold  such  dejxisits  as  agents  and  for  the 
account  of  the  C’entral  Bank.  The  C.cntral 
Bank  will  pay  the  interest  due  to  depositors 
and  compensate  the  individual  banks  for 
the  expense  involved  in  maintaining  the 
deposits.  The  rights  of  depositors  to  the 
free  use  of  funds  deposited  with  the  banks 
are  not  affected  by  the  decree,  but  the 
banks,  although  they  may  continue  to  use 
their  own  capital  and  reserves  in  their  dis¬ 
count  and  investment  operations,  may  not 
make  use  of  deposits  w'ithout  authorization 
from  the  Central  Bank. 

The  powers  of  the  C^entral  Bank  were 
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further  expanded  by  Decree-law  No. 
12.596  of  May  13.  1946  which  gave  it 
control  of  all  foreign  exchange  operations. 
The  Bank  has  previously  Ijeen  responsible 
for  a  large  part  of  the  administration  of 
the  exchange  control  system,  but  certain 
functions  had  Ijeen  under  the  control  of 
various  Government  agencies.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank  will  now  (1)  decide  what  part 
of  the  available  foreign  exchange  will  lie 
used  for  imports  and  how  much  for  other 
purposes,  estalilishing  priorities  for  the 
granting  of  exchange  for  the  importation 
of  essential  items  that  cannot  lie  produced 
in  Argentina;  (2)  set  up  lists  showing  the 
c.xchange  priority  assigned  to  the  various 
imported  articles;  (3)  fix  rates  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  exchange; 
and  (4)  establish  and  administer  such 
regulations,  procedures  and  measures  of 
control  as  the  exchange  control  system 
may  require. 

This  decree  transferred  to  the  Central 
Bank  the  foreign  exchange  functions  and 
the  accumulated  exchange  holdings  of 
the  Corporaci6n  para  la  Promocion  del 
Intercambio,  S.  A.  (Trade  Promotion 
Corporation),  and  suppressed  the  Com¬ 
mission  controlling  foreign  l)ills  of  ex¬ 
change. 

Additional  decrees  completing  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  country's  banking 
system  will  l)e  discussed  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  BfLI.ETIN. 

Supplementary  communications 
agreement  between 
Argentina  and  Bolivia 

In  the  Argentine-Bolivian  agreement  on 
communications  and  oil  signed  on  June  2, 
1945  (see  Bulletin,  December  1945,  p. 
724),  provision  was  made  for  the  study  by 
a  Mixed  Railroad  Commission  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  branch  railroad  linking  the  Yacuiba- 


Santa  Cruz  line  with  Sucre.  The  work  of 
this  Cx)mmission  was  clima.xed  on  Decem- 
Ijer  22.  1945,  when  the  two  Governments 
signed  a  supplementary  agreement  under 
which  Argentina  undertakes  to  lend  Bolivia 
60,000,000  Argentine  pesos  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  branch  line. 

The  line  will  run  from  Boyuilje  on  the 
Yacuilja-Santa  Cruz  line  to  Tarabuco, 
from  which  a  railroad  to  Sucre  is  already 
under  construction,  and  will  pass  through 
Camiri,  Bolivia’s  most  important  oil  field. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Ixjth 
Governments  are  to  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  the  project  is  completed  within  six 
years.  As  in  the  case  of  the  40,000,000- 
peso  loan  granted  in  the  June  agreement, 
amortization  and  annual  interest  rates  on 
the  loan  will  lie  5  and  3  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  may  lie  paid  in  crude  oil,  fuel 
oil,  .Argentine  pesos,  U.  S.  dollars,  or  any 
other  universal  currency.  These  rates 
will  lie  paid  from  the  date  service  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  line,  if  it  is  completed  within 
six  years,  and,  if  not,  from  Deceml^er  22. 
1952.  It  will  l)e  possible,  however,  for 
Bolivia  to  pay  off  the  debt  during  the 
period  of  construction. 

.At  the  same  time  notes  were  exchanged 
Ixrtween  the  two  Governments  concerning 
the  proposed  prolongation  of  the  Boyuilje- 
Tarabuco-Sucre  line  to  Uncia.  .A  com¬ 
mission  is  to  lx?  set  up  to  make  preliminary 
studies  on  the  route  and  the  probable  cost 
of  the  Sucre-Uncia  section. 

Latin  American  gold  and  exchange 
holdings 

The  following  compilation  of  gold  and 
exchange  holdings  of  the  twenty  Latin 
.American  republics  was  published  in  the 
.April  27,  1946,  issue  of  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  W’hen  1944  and  1945  hold- 
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ings  are  compared,  it  is  seen  that  15  tically  constant,  and  only  3  suffered  an 

countries  had  increases,  2  remained  prac-  appreciable  decrease. 


Reported  Gold  and  Exchange  Holdings 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Dec.  31,  1941 

Dec.  31,  1942 

Dec.  31,  1943 

Dec.  31,  1944 

Latest  data 

Date  of  1 
latest  dau  | 

1945 

Argentina . 

459, 175 

624,  287 

1,  136,  561 

1,434.  726 

1.  607,  663 

Sept. 

30  f 

Bolivia . 

15,  689 

19,  344 

19,001 

21.419 

34.  188 

Dec. 

3!  1 

Brazil . 

146,  928 

267,  573 

538,  317 

663,  410 

670,  709 

Sept. 

30 

Chile . 

45,  431 

59,  570 

87,  769 

116,  349 

130,  392 

Oct. 

31  t 

Colombia . 

22,  546 

61,850 

113,  346 

158.  225 

176,  780 

Dec. 

31  ; 

Costa  Rica . 

2,746 

10, 140 

15,  904 

14,  232 

9,  263 

Nov. 

30  1 

Cuba . 

67,  887 

205,  911 

263,  567 

462,  550 

562,  873 

Nov. 

30  : 

Dominican  Republic . 

5,  705 

8,  674 

12,  083 

11,  488 

11,476 

Dec. 

31  ^ 

Ecuador . 

7,  783 

17,  152 

29,  128 

36,217 

34,  322 

Nov. 

30 

El  Salvador . 

8,  243 

17,  354 

25,  337 

28,  046 

31, 183 

Oct. 

31  1 

Guatemala . 

13,  174 

23.  773 

30,  272 

31,067 

38.  966 

Oct. 

31  1 

Haiti . 

4,  824 

5,  938 

7,  890 

8.  954 

11,  857 

Dec. 

31 

Honduras . 

1,296 

4, 126 

3,  862 

9,  607 

10,  203 

Nov. 

30 

Mexico . 

53,  000 

104,000 

250,  000 

300,  000 

376,  000 

Aug. 

31 

Nicaragua . 

1,  938 

4,  733 

7,  453 

6,  674 

6,  671 

Dec. 

31 

Panama . 

27,  023 

28,  758 

47,  752 

80,  392 

60,  096 

June 

30 

Paraguay . 

2,  468 

5,  938 

8,  644 

9,  421 

10,414 

(■) 

Peru . 

27,  425 

39,  102 

46,  500 

46,  909 

50,  428 

June 

30 

Uruguay . 

103,  729 

95,  730 

129,  838 

207,  390 

252,  037 

Nov. 

30 

Venezuela . 

53,  014 

89,  731 

115,  244 

161,036 

240, 159 

Dec. 

31 

Total . 

1,070,  024 

1,  693.  650 

2,  888,  468 

3,  808,  112 

4,  325,  680 

>  Jan.  31,  I»4*>. 


BraziVs  foreign  trade  in  ig4^ 

Brazil’s  foreign  trade  during  1945  set  new 
records  lx)th  in  the  value  of  exports  and 
imports  and  in  the  favorable  balance 
which  amounted  to  3,580,000,000  cruzeiros 
(a  cruzeiro  equaled  approximately  $0.05 
U.  S.  cy.) — more  than  the  total  value  of 
exports  twelve  years  ago.  Exports  for  the 
year  were  valued  at  12,197,510,000  cru¬ 
zeiros  and  imports  at  8,617,320,000  cru¬ 
zeiros.  Chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  export  value  were  cotton  and  its  by¬ 
products,  iron,  manganese,  baljassu  nuts, 
and  various  types  of  woods,  whereas  the 
principal  factor  in  the  increased  value  of 
imports  was  manufactured  products. 

As  usual  coffee,  representing  35  percent 
of  the  total  value,  had  no  close  rival  for 
first  place  among  exports.  Coffee  exjjorts 


were  valued  at  4,260,000,000  cruzeiros, 
an  increase  of  381,000,000  cruzeiros  over 
the  1944  figure.  Next  on  the  list  were 
cotton  textiles  representing  11.5  percent 
of  the  total  and  showing  an  increase  in 
value  of  350,000,000  cruzeiros  over  1944. 
Textiles  were  the  only  manufactures 
among  the  first  ten  products.  Then  came 
raw  cotton  (representing  8.6  percent), 
pine  wood  (3  percent),  rubber  (2.8  percent), 
camauba  wax  (2.2  percent),  tobacco  (2.1 
percent),  cacao  (1.9  percent),  rice  (1.7 
percent),  and  castor  Ijeans  (1.6  percent). 
The  lion’s  share  (49  percent)  of  Brazil’s 
1945  exports  went  to  the  United  States, 
and  12  percent  each  to  Great  Britain  and 
Argentina. 

Machinery,  apparatus,  and  tools  (valued 
at  1,449,000,000  cruzeiros)  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  imports,  representing  together  nearly 
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17  percent  of  the  total.  Second  on  the 
list  of  imports  was  wheat,  valued  at 
1.225,000,000  cruzeiros  and  constituting 
14  percent  of  the  total.  Less  wheat  was 
imported  than  in  1944,  but  the  increase 
in  the  price  per  ton  raised  the  value  of 
wheat  imported  in  1945  to  127,000,000 
cruzeiros  more  than  in  1 944.  Other  lead¬ 
ing  imports  were  coal,  wheat  flour,  gaso¬ 
line,  cellulose  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  automobiles,  railway  cars  and  acces¬ 
sories,  beverages,  and  Portland  cement. 

Brazil  purchased  55  percent  of  its  im¬ 
ports  for  the  year  from  the  United  States 
and  22  percent  from  Argentina.  The 
country  looked  mainly  to  the  United 
States  for  manufactured  articles,  vehicles, 
and  fuel,  and  chiefly  to  Argentina  for 
wheat.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  fell 
off  sharply  during  the  war,  but  are  now 
beginning  to  increase,  and  represented  4 
percent  of  the  total  in  1945.  Other 
sources  of  supply  were  Trinidad,  Portugal, 
and  Sweden. 


New  paper  mill  in  Mexico 

new  wood  pulp  and  paper  mill  is  being 
built  in  Atenquique,  Mexico,  by  the 
Compaiiia  Industrial  de  Atenquique,  says 
a  writer  in  La  Hacienda.  With  a  daily 
production  of  100  tons  of  wood  pulp  upon 
completion,  the  mill  will  be,  it  is  said,  the 
largest  in  Latin  America  and  the  third 
largest  in  this  hemisphere. 

Wood  entering  the  pulp  tanks  will  pass 
straight  through  the  machinery,  leaving  the 
opposite  end  as  finished  paper.  The 
process  eliminates  practically  all  waste. 

Raw  material  from  other  sources  will 
not  be  necessary  because  of  the  density  of 
the  forests.  Hard  wood  will  go  to  the 
affiliated  company  in  Jalisco,  the  Union 
Forestal,  and  soft  wood  will  be  used  in 
.\tenquique,  where  large  trees  will  be 
converted  into  lumlier,  and  smaller  ones 


into  paper.  In  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains  are  large  supplies  of  gypsum  and 
limestone;  the  latter,  practically  unlimited, 
will  be  used  in  a  projected  cement  plant. 

To  facilitate  communication,  a  road  to 
Colima  in  the  west  and  Ciudad  Guzman 
in  the  north  will  be  built,  and  later  ex¬ 
tended  to  Guadalajara.  The  thousands 
of  workers  are  now  housed  in  temporary 
buildings,  but  a  residential  section  and 
town  with  modern  buildings,  churches, 
schools,  and  all  conveniences  is  also  being 
erected.  A  broad  paved  road  will  connect 
it  with  the  factory  area. 


United  States-Cuba  freight  service 

Ferry  and  seatrain  service  between 
United  States  ports  and  Habana,  Cuba, 
suspended  during  the  war,  was  reestab¬ 
lished  in  June  1946.  The  first  ferry  from 
Port  Everglades,  Florida,  arrived  at  Ha¬ 
bana  on  June  6  and  the  first  seatrain  from 
New  Orleans  on  June  10. 

Before  the  war  the  Seatrain  Management 
Corporation  operated  a  coastwise  service 
once  a  week  between  New  York  and 
Habana  and  between  Habana  and  New 
Orleans,  as  well  as  a  service  one  every 
ten  days  between  Texas  City  and  Habana. 
During  the  war  this  company  operated 
for  the  W’ar  Shipping  Administration  on 
quick  turn-around  trips  between  Port 
Everglades  and  Habana.  At  present  only- 
one  vessel  is  in  operation.  Postwar  service 
Ijegan  some  time  ago  but  for  \arious 
reasons  was  suspended  again  for  about 
seven  months,  until  the  resumption  in 
June. 

Two  car  ferries  operated  before  the  war 
between  Port  Everglades  and  Habana  by 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Car  Ferry  Company 
were  purchased  in  1942  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and,  although  it  has  been  repiorted 
that  this  company  does  not  contemplate 
resuming  car-ferry  operations  in  the  post- 
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war  period,  the  West  India  Fruit  and 
Steamship  Company  has  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  such  activity.  The  first 
ferry  to  make  the  trip  to  Habana  used  to 
ply  the  Great  Lakes  until  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Habana  service.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  24  freight  cars,  25  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  40  passengers. 

The  resumption  of  these  services  means 
much  to  Cuba,  as  the  country  can  now- 
more  easily  receive  the  appreciable  quan¬ 
tities  of  fats,  oils,  chemicals,  and  other 
products  which  it  needs  to  meet  lone- 
standing  scarcities  of  Cuban  manufac¬ 
turers.  C'uba’s  soap  manufacturers  have 
in  particular  lieen  short  of  raw  materials. 
The  first  ferry  took  a  cargo  comprised  of 
4  cars  of  mules  for  the  army,  8  cars  con¬ 
taining  840,000  {xiunds  of  lard,  4  cars  of 
fats  for  soap  manufacture,  and  5  cars  of 
acids.  The  first  seatrain  carried  540.000 
pounds  of  lard,  120,000  pounds  of  fats  for 
soap,  4  cars  of  lubricating  oil,  10  cars 
of  fertilizer,  15  cars  of  w'ood,  2  locomo¬ 
tives,  1  hoisting  machine,  2  cars  of  aslx*stos 
materials,  and  6  cars  of  textile  machinery. 

.An  LSD  (landing  ship,  dock)  acquired 
from  the  Navy  when  partly  completed 
will  soon  lx*  put  into  use  by  the  Gulf- 
.Atlantic  Transportation  Company  as  a 
ferry  l)etwcen  Key  \Vest  and  Habana. 
It  will  accommodate  900  passengers,  23fl 
automobiles,  and  20  truck  trailers. 

Mexico  buys  a  railroad 

On  June  1,  1946,  the  Government  of 
Mexico  formally  took  possession  of  the 
Mexican  Railway  {Ferrocarril  Mexicam) 
which,  following  lengthy  negotiations,  it 
purchased  a  short  time  ago  from  the 
British  interests  that  previously  owned  and 
administered  the  system.  For  this  railway, 
which  operates  Ix^twcen  the  port  of  Vera¬ 
cruz  and  Mexico  City,  with  spurs  to  the 
industrial  cities  of  Pachuca  and  Puebla, 


the  Government  paid  42,480,000  pesos 
(the  peso  equals  $0.2058). 

The  Mexican  Railway,  which  with  all 
its  spurs  has  a  length  of  432  miles,  is  of 
special  interest  l)ecause  it  is  the  oldest  rail 
transportation  enterprise  in  the  Republic. 

It  w'as  established  through  a  concession 
granted  by  the  Santa  .Anna  Government 
to  British  interests  in  1853.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad,  extending  from  Mexico 
City  to  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  was  open  to 
traffic  on  July  4,  1857.  Construction  was 
also  started  at  the  A’eracruz  end  of  the  line 
and  finally,  after  \  arious  changes  in  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  concession,  the  two  sections  of 
the  road  were  united  at  Maltrata  on  De- 
cemlier  20,  1872.  The  opening  of  the 
completed  road  took  place  on  January-  1, 
1873. 

The  Mexican  Governm'*nt  already  ow  ns 
and  administers  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  which  were  expropriated  on  June 
23,  1937,  by  presidential  resolution  under 
authority  of  the  country’s  general  expro¬ 
priation  law.  It  is  expected  that  the 
newly  purchased  Mexican  Railway  will 
eventually  l)e  incorporated  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  government  railway  system. 

Uruguay  and  the  cost  of  living 

The  Government  of  L’ruguay  is  justly 
proud  of  what  it  has  lieen  doing  to  help 
alleviate  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The 
Minister  of  the  Treasury  recently  repiorted 
that  during  the  year  1945,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  contributed,  directly  and  indirectly, 
some  20,000,000  pesos  toward  lower  con¬ 
sumer  prices  for  articles  of  prime  necessity 
such  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  bran,  potatoes, 
and  meat.  These  savings  for  consumers 
were  effected  in  two  ways:  through  the 
w'aiver,  by  the  Goxernment,  of  regular 
levies  of  various  types  on  the  articles  in 
question,  and  through  the  appropriation  I 
of  more  than  5,000,000  pesos  made  avail- 
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able  in  Montevideo  and  the  Provinces  for 
direct  subsidies  to  keep  down  the  consumer 
cost  of  meat.  In  addition  to  these  amounts, 
the  Government  also  contributed  during 
the  year  1,551,500  pesos  for  the  support  of 
popular  dining  rooms  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces,  for  winter  social  assistance, 
and  for  social  security.  (The  peso  equals 
S0.5263  S.  cy.) 

Low-cost  housing  for 
Guatemala  Citj 

Named  in  honor  of  Guatemala’s  1944 
revolution,  the  Twentieth  of  October 
housing  development  in  the  nation’s  capital 
city  was  formally  opened  by  the  national 
government  on  March  15,  1946.  On  the 
first  of  April  tenants  could  begin  to  move 
into  1 56  of  the  200  houses  which  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  colony.  The  houses  are  built 
of  a  local  clay  resembling  adobe,  and  are 
planned  to  provide  necessary  living  quar¬ 
ters  at  minimum  expense.  Each  has  two 
l)edrooms  alxiut  13  feet  square,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  kitchen-dining-room,  a  small 
yard,  and  sanitary  arrangements.  Build¬ 
ing  costs  amounted  to  540  quetzales  (540 
dollars)  each,  and  the  houses  are  to  rent 
at  five  quetzales  a  month,  with  water  in¬ 
cluded. 

To  l)e  eligible  for  these  houses,  prospec¬ 
tive  tenants  must  lie  persons  of  known  in¬ 
tegrity  and  good  conduct  who  have  been 
living  in  the  capital  city  at  least  five  years, 
and  their  families  must  be  free  from 
contagious  disease.  Tenants  must  be  per¬ 
sons  of  low  income  who  own  no  real  estate 
whatever,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
must  have  a  trade  or  a  job  which  will 
enable  them  to  pay  each  month's  rent  in 
advance  during  the  first  five  days  of  the 
month. 

Tenants  are  expected  to  keep  the  houses 
in  gocxl  condition,  repairing  all  damage 
due  to  their  own  negligence  and  reporting 


other  damage  promptly.  They  may  not 
make  alterations,  or  sublet  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  houses  are  under  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Communications  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Works,  who  appoints  a  bonded  resi¬ 
dent  manager  to  look  after  them  and 
collect  the  rents. 

Panama’s  new  immigration  law 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has  acted  to 
prevent  the  entrance  into  the  country  of 
undesirables  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
779  of  May  20,  1946.  The  new  decree 
on  tourism  and  immigration  became  effec¬ 
tive  on  June  1,  1946,  amending  Decree 
No.  663  of  November  20,  1945. 

Foreigners  are  grouped  under  five  classi¬ 
fications:  those  in  transit,  tourists,  tran¬ 
sients,  immigrants,  and  residents.  Those 
in  transit  stop  over  only  two  days  or  less 
while  on  their  way  to  another  country. 
To  them  cards  similar  to  Tourist  Cards 
but  valid  for  two  days  only  are  issued  by  the 
transportation  companies,  which  are  also 
responsible  for  their  return.  The  Tourist 
Card,  issued  to  those  who  come  to  Panama 
with  the  sole  aim  of  recreation,  observa¬ 
tion,  or  study,  is  valid  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  days  and  may  be  renewed  for  a 
period  up  to  three  months  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  .Nffairs.  .\  fine  of  20  to  100 
balboas  *  and  expulsion  from  the  country 
will  be  imposed  on  anyone  engaging  in 
commercial,  financial,  or  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  while  holding  a  Tourist  Card,  and  a 
Panamanian  found  to  be  giving  such  a 
person  lucrative  employment  will  be  fined 
50  to  500  balboas.  Those  in  transit  and 
tourists  are  obliged  to  verify  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies  the  purchase  of,  or 
the  deposit  of  an  amount  equivalent  to,  a 
ticket  to  their  next  destinations.  Cards 
will  be  issued  only  to  foreigners  perrhitted 

>  The  balboa  is  equal  to  the  dollar. 
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entry;  nationals  of  the  countries  with 
which  the  Allies  were  at  war,  with  the 
exception  of  Italy,  can  be  granted  cards 
only  with  the  approval  of  a  Panamanian 
consul.  East  Indians  and  Chinese  must 
apply  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  permission  to  enter  the  country. 
The  transportation  company  pays  one 
balboa  to  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Industry  for  each  card 
issued. 

Transients  are  those  who  come  to 
Panama  with  the  intention  of  continuing 
travel  to  another  country  or  returning  to 
their  own  within  not  more  than  three 
months.  They  must  obtain  a  consular 
visa.  Those  persons  who  come  to  Panama 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  the  country 
are  immigrants,  and  must  pay  an  immi¬ 
gration  fee  of  150  balboas.  Foreigners 
are  residents  when  they  have  complied 
with  all  the  laws  on  immigration  and 
residence,  have  obtained  provisional  resi¬ 
dence  piermits,  or  have  established  definite 
residence.  The  right  to  remain  in  Panama 
may  be  acquired  also  by  tourists  and 
transients,  by  the  deposit  of  an  immigra¬ 
tion  fee  of  150  balboas  plus  a  surcharge 
of  50  percent  accompanied  by  necessary 
personal  data.  Exempt  from  payment  of 
the  immigration  fee  are  those  persons  who 
come  for  agricultural  work,  but  they  may 
not  reside  in  the  Panama-Colon  areas 
unless  they  are  technicians  recognized  by 
the  Ministry  of  .Agiiculture,  Commerce 
and  Industry.  Foreigners  resident  in  the 
country  engaged  in  agriculture  are  also 
exempt  from  the  fee. 

New  phase  in  Bolivia’s  struggle 
against  illiteracy 

Armed  with  a  special  appropriation  of 
1,500,000  bolivianos,  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Bolivia  is  launching  an  all-out 
literacy  campaign.  Instructions  have  been 


w'ired  to  educational  authorities  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  prepare  statistical  re¬ 
ports  on  illiteracy  in  their  districts,  and 
literacy  committees,  made  up  of  public 
school  teachers  and  political  authorities, 
are  being  organized  in  eaeh  region. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  take  part  in  the  campaign  to  be 
carried  on  in  La  Paz,  each  member  being 
assigned  a  particular  zone  of  the  city  in 
which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  teach  as  mani¬ 
as  possible  to  read  and  write.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  example  will  be  followed  by  au¬ 
thorities  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  coopieration  of  the  Neighborhood 
Associations  of  La  Paz  has  been  requested 
in  setting  up  a  registry  of  illiterates  in  each 
zone  in  order  to  collect  the  statistical  data 
necessary  for  the  distribution  of  instructors 
and  the  initiation  of  the  campaign. 

Adult  education  in  Colombia 

On  the  wide  green  campus  of  the  new 
University  City  in  the  outskirts  of  Bogota, 
the  45  illiterates  among  the  campus  laborers 
are  being  taught  to  read  by  students  of 
Colombia’s  National  University.  Else¬ 
where  housewives  are  teaching  their  illit¬ 
erate  maids,  and  labor  unions  are  looking 
after  those  of  their  members  who  need 
help.  It  is  all  part  of  Colombia’s  nation¬ 
wide  effort  against  illiteracy. 

Dr.  German  Arciniegas,  then  Minister  of 
Education,  opened  the  campaign  on 
April  4,  1946,  by  outlining  his  program  in 
a  letter  to  governors  of  all  departments, 
intendencies,  and  commissaries  (the 
political  subdivisions  of  Colombia).  With 
each  letter  went  a  supply  of  teaching 
primers.  Using  these  primers  as  their 
tools,  Colombians  who  can  read  are  to 
share  their  privilege  with  Colombians  who 
cannot,  each  literate  citizen  making  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  at  least 
one  illiterate.  Fifteen  thousand  primers 
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went  to  each  of  the  large  departments, 
smaller  numbers  to  less  thickly  populated 
regions.  Some  departments  and  some 
banks  and  business  enterprises  are  printing 
additional  supplies  to  help  the  work  along. 

The  primers  upon  which  this  vast 
undertaking  is  based  are  planned  for 
large-scale  use,  and  do  not  call  for  a 
teacher’s  manual  or  a  course  in  methcxls. 
.Anyone  who  can  read  can  use  them  to 
teach  someone  else  to  read.  They  are  of 
the  picture-word  type,  building  the  learn¬ 
er’s  knowledge  through  repetitive  com¬ 
binations,  the  type  developed  earlier  in 
this  century  for  use  among  adult  illiterates 
in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  later  adapted  to  languages 
of  other  continents.  In  Colombia  the 
work  is  directed  by  school  inspectors  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  teaching  will  be  done  as  a  work  of 
patriotism  by  men  and  women  without 
teaching  experience.  Already  there  have 
been  pledges  of  active  cooperation  from 
church  officials,  clubs,  labor  unions, 
Rotarians,  and  many  other  groups. 

J^ew  rural  normal  school  in 
Honduras 

In  cooperation  with  the  Inter-.^merican 
Educational  Foundation,  Honduras 
opened  its  first  rural  normal  school  on 
March  15,  1946,  at  Toncontin.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  rural 
school  teachers.  They  are  taught  subjects 
related  to  the  program  of  rural  economy, 
but  not  necessarily  of  an  agricultural 
nature,  thus  making  for  broader  education 
of  tbe  rural  population.  The  three-year 
course  of  study  is  complete  and  intensified. 
The  ten-month  school  year  is  divided  into 
tHo  semesters  of  five  months  each,  with  a 
month  of  vacation  between  semesters. 
Students  rise  at  five  and  retire  at  nine,  and 
study  a  total  of  forty-six  hours  a  week. 


The  course  of  study  includes  language, 
mathematics,  education,  social  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  agriculture,  drawing, 
music,  and  physical  culture.  It  is  planned 
to  admit  women  in  the  near  future. 

On  August  17,  1944,  the  government  of 
Honduras  ratified  an  agreement  with  the 
Foundation,  similar  to  the  accords  signed 
with  other  .American  republics.  In  the 
main  this  contract  provides: 

1.  The  Foundation  shall  send,  at  the  request  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  a  corps  of 
sjjecialized  educators  who  will  lend  their  services 
in  Honduras  to  the  advancement  of  a  cooperative 
educational  program. 

2.  Honduran  educators  are  to  go  to  the  United 
States  to  pursue  specialized  courses  contributing, 
through  lectures  and  other  means,  to  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  with  educators  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  Means  shall  be  provided  for  studying  the 
needs  and  resources  of  the  various  localities,  and 
preparing  to  fill  these  needs  by  means  of  normal 
schools  for  rural  teachers. 

4.  Equipment  and  study  material  for  rural 
teachers  are  to  be  adapted,  developied,  and  ex¬ 
changed. 

The  rural  normal  school  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  this  agreement. 

On  March  15,  1946  the  school  had  three 
buildings  completed,  out  of  a  total  of  ten 
planned.  They  are  modern  stone  build¬ 
ings,  with  cement  floors,  good  ventilation, 
and  excellent  lighting.  The  first  contains 
dormitories  and  clinic;  the  second  has  the 
kitchens,  dining  rooms,  laundries,  and 
rooms  for  kitchen  employees;  the  third 
has  offices,  storerooms,  lecture  rooms,  and 
professors’  quarters. 


Office  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
terminated 

Responsibility  for  the  continued  per¬ 
formance  of  the  extensive  health  and 
sanitation,  agricultural  and  educational 
cooperative  programs  conducted  in  the 
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Other  American  repufilics  by  the  Office  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  was  intrusted  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  an 
Executive  order  signed  April  21,  1946, 
by  President  Truman.  These  beneficial 
programs  were  not  carried  out  by  the 
Office  of  Inter-.American  Affairs  itself 
but  through  Government  corporations 
which  it  controlled.  The  cooperative 
health  and  sanitation  and  agricultural 
programs  were  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-.\merican 
Affairs  and  the  cooperative  educational 
programs  through  the  Inter-.American  Ed¬ 
ucational  Foundation.  Control  over  these 
corporations,  and  consequently  the  task 
of  assuring  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  their  programs,  is  now  \ested  by  the 
Executive  order  in  the  .Secretary  of  State. 
The  transfer  has  in  no  way  affected  the 
continuous  and  smooth  functioning  of  the 
corporations,  which  now  operate  directly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  presidential  order  brought  to  a  close 
any  direct  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Inter-.^merican  .\ffairs. 

Also  included  in  the  transfer  were  three 
other  corporations,  the  Inter-.American 
Transportation  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
American  Navigation  C^orporation,  and 
Prencinradio.  Since  June  30,  1946,  these 
corporations  have  l)een  devoted  only  to 
winding  up  their  affairs. 

In  assuming  this  rc.s|x>nsibility,  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  insure  the  suc¬ 
cessful  performance,  under  conditions  of 
jieacctime  economy  and  efficiency,  of  the 
highly  impijrtant  coojx'rative  programs  of 
the  Institute  of  Inter-.American  .Affairs  and 
the  Inter-.American  Educational  Founda¬ 
tion,  for  which  commitments  have  l>een 
given  to  the  other  .American  republics. 
Funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
programs  arc  derived  from  congressional 


appropriations  under  the  contract  author¬ 
ity  granted  by  Congress  in  1944  and  bv 
means  of  contributions  received  from  the 
governments  of  the  other  .American  repub¬ 
lics  in  whose  countries  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  carried  out.  Conse¬ 
quently,  no  interruption  or  alteration  in 
the  vigorous  and  sustained  prosecution  of 
these  programs  is  envisioned. 


Sa 


A 
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Guggenheim  fellowship  awards 

The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation  announced  on  July  1,  1946, 
the  award  of  twenty  Latin  .American 
fellowships  with  stipiends  totalling  $50,000. 
and  the  extension  of  its  fellowships  to  five 
more  South  .American  countries.  Hither¬ 
to,  the  Foundation’s  Latin  .American 
fellowships  have  Ijeen  awarded  to  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  Argentina. 
Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay,  as  well  as  to  Puerto  Ricans. 
The  countries  now  added  to  this  fellow¬ 
ship  program  are  Bolivia,  Colombia. 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1947  the  Foundation’s  appro¬ 
priations  for  all  the  fellowships  will 
approximate  $100,000  annually.  Dr. 
Charles  W’agley,  .Assistant  Profcs.sor  of 
Anthropology'  at  Columbia  University,  has 
Ixren  engaged  to  direct  the  expanded 
Latin  .American  Fellowship  program. 

The  twenty  fellowships  awarded  to 
Latin  .Americans  this  year  are  distributed 
as  follows:  six  to  Brazilians,  four  to  Mexi¬ 
cans,  four  to  .Argentines,  three  to  C’hileans, 
two  to  Cubans,  and  one  to  a  Uruguayan. 
The  fields  of  study  include  music,  architec¬ 
ture  and  sculpture,  scienc'*,  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  philosophy.  The  recipients  are: 

H£ctor  .\.  'I'osAR  Errecart,  composer, 
Montevideo. 

Ci.AUDio  Santoro,  composer,  Buenos  .\ires. 

.Alberto  Evaristo  Ginastera,  composer, 
Buenos  .\ires. 
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JoAO  Batista  \'ilanova  .\rtigas,  architect, 
Sao  Paulo. 

Jose  .Alonso,  sculptor,  Buenos  Aires. 

R.  Fernando  .Xlegria,  writer,  Santiago,  Chile. 

Paris  Pishmish  RECiLL.AS,Investigator,  National 
.\strophysical  Observatory,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Molses  Kramer,  biologist,  Sao  Paulo. 

JoAO  Moojen  de  Oliveira,  naturalist,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Luis  Rene  Riv.as  y  Diaz,  zoologist,  Habana. 

Bernardo  V'illa  Ramirez,  biologist,  Mexico. 

Eduardo  D.  P.  de  Robertis,  chief.  Section  of 
Cytology  and  Histophysiology,  Institute  of 
General  .Anatomy  and  Embryology,  University  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Rene  Honorato  Cienexegos,  biochemist, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Otto  Guilherme  Bier,  chemist,  Sao  Paulo. 

Hor.acio  Jos£  .\mbrosio  Rimoldi,  psychologist, 
Mendoza,  .Argentina. 

Elysiario  T.avora  Filho,  mineralogist,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Julio  J.  L.  le  Riverend  Brusone,  historian, 
Cuba. 

Pedro  .Armill.as,  archaeologist,  Mexico. 

Carlos  Bosch-G.arci.a.  research  scholar,  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Jos£  Maria  Ferr.ater  Mor.a,  philosophy  pro¬ 
fessor,  Santiago,  Chile. 


Health  agreement  between  Peru 
and  Chile 

Peru  and  C’hile  arc  making  plan.s  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  health  program  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  frontier  area  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  .^n  agreement  signed  by  the  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Public  Health  and  Social  .Assistance 
of  thc.se  neighljor  rc|)ublics  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Lima  in  .April  1946  provides  for 
the  launchine:  of  a  cooperative  anti-malaria 
campaign  in  this  area,  the  establishment  of 
permanent  contact  and  mutual  assistance 
between  the  health  authorities  of  the  Ijorder 
towns,  and  the  setting  up  of  stationary  and 
mobile  health  control  stations  to  guard 
against  contraband  and  other  |xjssiblc 
means  of  transmitting  contagious  diseases. 
Peruvian  and  Chilean  health  authorities 
were  to  meet  later  in  the  month  at  Arica 


to  exchange  practical  demonstrations  of 
malaria-control  methods  and  to  arrange 
the  technical  details  of  the  program. 

J  village  hospital  in  Panama 

Because  of  the  kindness  of  a  L'nited 
States  .Army  officer.  Captain  Coles  W. 
Raymond  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  the 
little  Panamanian  village  of  Chame  will 
soon  have  a  community  hospital.  When 
completed,  the  hospital  will  accommodate 
32  adult  patients  and  16  children,  provide 
maternity  service,  have  an  out-patient 
clinic,  and  provide  quarters  for  one  doctor 
and  several  nurses. 

In  July  1943,  Captain  Raymond,  for¬ 
merly  an  interne  in  Bellevue  Hospital  in 
Xew  A’ork  City,  was  assigned  as  flight 
surgeon  at  Chame,  one  of  the  air  bases  set 
up  to  protect  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
residents  of  Chame  and  other  districts 
began  to  bring  their  sick  and  wounded  to 
him  for  medical  attention — aljdominal 
ailmcnt-s.  knife  slashes,  pneumonia  cases, 
all  received  treatment  when  his  .Army  duty 
was  not  pressing. 

The  community  hospital  plan  was 
evolved  when  the  people  of  Chame 
realized  that  quick,  dependable  medical 
attention  would  not  Ije  available  at  the 
end  of  the  war  after  the  removal  of  the 
air  base.  Some  months  ago,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  .Army,  which  provided 
transportation  for  materials,  and  with  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  villagers  of  Chame 
and  the  residents  of  neighlxjring  towns, 
the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  hospital 
were  raised,  9,000  tiles  of  the  50.000 
needed  were  collected,  and  a  garden 
sufficient  for  the  hospital  kitchen  was 
planted.  The  jx'ople  of  Chame  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  whole  building  will  lx- 
completed  before  many  more  months 
have  passed. 

.Several  months  later.  Captain  Raymond 


s. 


returned  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
people  of  Chame  will  not  forget  him.  At 
a  ceremony  in  his  honor  just  before  his 
departure,  a  little  girl  of  the  village  sang 
him  a  song,  in  reply  to  which  he  sang  a 
Yale  football  song,  the  only  one  he  could 
remember.  Another  little  girl,  whom  he 
had  treated,  sent  a  handkerchief  bordered 
with  lace  to  his  wife,  with  the  note:  “For 
Dr.  Raymond's  wife,  made  by  the  hand 
that  he  cured.” 

Conferences  and  expositions  in 
the  Americas 

The  Bulletin  presents  lielow  a  list  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  expositions  held  in  the  various 
American  republics  Ijetween  July  1945 
and  July  1946.  This  supplements  and 
continues  the  list  of  conferences  held  dur¬ 
ing  1944-1945  published  in  the  Octolier 
1945  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

.\rgentina 

Buenos  .\ires,  July  26,  1945.  First  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Directors  of  .\rgcntine  Universities. 
Buenos  .\ires.  .Xupust  27,  1 945.  First  Congress  of 
Forest  Products. 

Buenos  .Xires,  .September  3,  1945.  National 

■•Vssembly  of  Women. 

Buenos  .Mres,  September  6,  1945.  Rivadavian 
Congress. 

Buenos  .\ires,  September  11,  1945.  .Xmercian 
Congress  of  .Student  Journalists. 

Buenos  Aires,  September  16,  1945.  .Annual  Con¬ 
gress  of  Electrical  Cooperatives. 

Buenos  Aires,  .September  17,  1945.  Congress  on 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy. 

Buenos  Aires,  September  20,  1945.  First  Ckinfer- 
ence  on  .Sanatoriums  and  Clinics. 

Buenos  Aires,  September  30,  1945.  First  National 
Public  Health  Congress. 

Rosario,  October  26,  1945.  Third  Congress  of 
the  Health  Department  of  .Santa  Fe  Province. 
Buenos  Aires,  December  7,  1945.  Conference  of 
Workers’  Organizations. 

B01.IVIA 

La  Paz,  July  16,  1945.  Third  National  Congress 
on  Railroads,  Streetcars,  and  Related  Subjects. 


Copacabaha,  August  11,  1945.  Peruvian-Bolivian 
Rotarian  Congress. 

Cochabamba,  .August  13,  1945.  Third  National 
.Agricultural  Congress. 

La  Paz,  October  15,  1945.  First  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

La  Paz,  October  25,  1945.  First  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  Student  Journalists. 

La  Paz,  November  6,  1945.  First  .Assembly  of 
Superintendents  School  Districts. 

La  Paz,  December  15,  1945.  Third  National 
Congress  of  Workere. 

Catave,  March  1 6,  1 946.  Third  Miners  Congress. 
Brazil 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  23,  1945.  Ninth  Brazilian 
Education  Congress. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  1 5,  1 945.  First  Brazilian 
Congress  on  .Administration. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  26,  1946.  Eleventh 
Brazilian  Congress  on  Engineering  and  Industry. 
Sao  Paulo,  April  3,  1946.  First  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress  on  Bromatology. 

Chile 

Santiago,  October  20,  1945.  Fourth  Conference 
of  the  Inter- .American  Bar  .Association. 

Santiago,  December  4,  1945.  Seventh  Chilean 
Congress  on  Surgery. 

Santiago,  January  3,  1946.  National  Convention 
of  the  Chilean  Teachers  Union. 

Santiago,  January  16,  1946.  General  Council  o{ 
the  South  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Colombia 

Bogoti,  July  20,  1945.  National  Congress  of  Ed¬ 
ucators. 

Bogoti,  October  12,  1945.  Colombian  Forestry 
Convention. 

Medellin,  November  11,  1945.  National  Com¬ 
munications  Congress. 

Bogota,  December  6,  1945.  Sixth  National 

Workers’  Congress. 

Cartagena,  February  25,  1946.  Third  National 
Conference  of  Chairmen  of  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Cuba 

Habana,  June  24,  1945.  First  National  Congresi 
of  Sugar  Chemists. 

Habana,  June  28,  1945.  Fourth  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  National  Maritime  Workers’  Fed¬ 
eration. 
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Habana,  June  30,  1945.  National  Congress  of 
Governors  and  Mayors. 

Habana,  .August  28,  1945.  National  Congress  of 
Doctors  of  Education. 

Habana,  .August  29,  1945.  Third  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Technicians. 

Habana,  September  1,  1945.  First  International 
Conference  of  Lawyers. 

Habana,  September  13,  1945.  First  National 
Railroad  Congress. 

Habana,  .April  4,  1946.  Twenty-third  Meeting 
of  the  Cuban  Society  of  International  Law. 

Dominican  Republic 

La  V’ega,  October  24,  1945.  First  Congress  of 
Normal  .School  Students. 

Santiago,  March  31,  1946.  Fourth  Dominican 
Medical  Congress. 

Ecuador 

Quito,  October  23,  1945.  .Agricultural  Congress. 
Quito,  February  4,  1946.  First  .Assembly  of 
Radio  Broadcasters. 

Quito,  February  8,  1946.  Second  Congress  of 
Ecuadorean  Indians. 

Cuenca,  February  23,  1946.  Second  National 
Economic  Conference. 

El  Salvador 

San  Salvador,  August  21  and  28,  1945.  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Central  .American  Unionist  Con¬ 
ventions. 

Guatemala 

Escuintla,  May  27,  1945.  First  Regional  Eco¬ 
nomic  Congress  of  the  Pacific  Zone. 

Mexico 

Mexico  City,  July  5,  1945.  National  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Congress  on  .Agrarian  Law. 

Guadalajara,  .August  23,  1945.  First  National 
Shoemakers’  Convention. 

Toluca,  .September  6,  1945.  Third  Regional 
.Assembly  of  the  Mexican  Mathematical 
Society. 

Mexico  City,  .September  12,  1945.  Twenty- 
eighth  General  .Assembly  of  the  Federation  of 
National  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Guanajuato,  September  16,  1945.  Seventh  His¬ 
tory  Congress. 

Guadalajara,  C)ctol)cr  1,  1945.  Second  National 
Police  Congress. 

Mexico  City,  October  8,  1945,  Mexican  Con¬ 
gress  on  Social  .Science. 


Monterrey,  November  30,  1945.  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  on  Normal  School  Education. 
Mexico  City,  January  21,  1946.  Third  National 
Congress  of  Industries. 

Mexico  City,  March  21,  1946.  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Mexican  Bankers’  .Association. 
Mexico  City,  .April  8,  1946.  First  Mexican- 
Guatemalan  Medical  Congress. 

Panama 

Panama  City,  September  14,  1945.  Congress 
of  Panamanian  Students. 

Panama  City,  January  9,  1946.  First  Pana¬ 

manian  Catechetical  Congress. 

Peru 

Lima,  .August  1,  1945.  First  National  Congress 
of  A'oung  Women  of  Peruvian  Catholic  .Action. 
Trujillo,  January  14,  1946.  Second  Northern 
Regional  Teachers’  Congress. 

Lima,  February  1 8,  1 946.  Second  Conference  on 
Coopieratives. 

Uruguay 

Montevideo,  March  21,  1945.  First  National 
Conference  on  Social  .Aid  to  Youth. 

Montevideo,  May  17,  '  945.  Second  Congress  of 
Directors  of  Departmental  and  .Auxiliary 
Public  Health  Centers. 

Montevideo,  May  29,  1946.  First  National 

.Accountants’  Congress. 

Venezuela 

Caracas,  .August  15,  1945.  Second  National 
Convention  of  Farmers. 

Barcelona,  .August  19,  1945.  Tenth  National 
Teachers’  Convention. 

Caracas,  .August  23,  1945.  First  National  Cong¬ 
ress  of  Garment  Workers. 

Intern.ational 

Lima,  March  24,  1945.  Fifth  .Assembly  of  the 
International  College  of  Surgeons. 

Habana,  May  27, 1 945.  International  Conference 
on  .Aviation. 

Bogoti,  June  1,  1945.  First  Inter- .American 
Congress  of  Catholic  Educators. 

.Austin,  Texas,  June  16,  1945.  Inter-.American 
Conference  of  Intellectual  Coopicration. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  3,  1945.  Third  Inter- 
.American  Radio  Conference. 

Santiago,  Chile,  September  9,  1945.  First  Pan 
.American  Congress  of  Social  Serxice. 
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Mexico  City,  October  7,  1945.  First  Intcr- 
.■\merican  Meeting  on  Typhus. 

San  Salvador,  November  10,  1945.  Cientral 

.•\merican-Mexican  Coffee  Congress. 

Montevideo,  November  26,  1945.  Second  Pan 
.‘\merican  Ophthalmological  Congress. 

Panama  City,  January  9,  1946.  First  World 
Congress  of  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Santiago,  Chile,  January  16,  1946.  Permanent 
International  Congress  of  the  South  .Xmerican 
Petroleum  Institute. 

Guatemala  City,  February  18,  1946.  First  C.en- 
tral  .'Xmerican  Conference  on  Nutrition. 

Lima,  March  24,  1946.  Fifth  International 

.Xssembly  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Mexico  City,  .-Xpril  1,  1946.  Third  Conference 
of  the  .'Xmerican  States  Members  of  the  I.  L.  O. 

Montevideo,  .Xpril  5,  1946.  Fifth  Pan  .-Xmerican 
Railway  Congress. 

Panama  City,  April  9,  1946.  Fourth  Convention 
of  Lions  International  of  Central  .Xmerica  and 
Panama. 

Panama  City,  April  22,  1946.  First  Central 
.Xmerican  Conference  on  Venereal  Disease. 

Panama  City,  .Xpril  27,  1946.  Fourteenth  Con¬ 
vention  of  Rotary  International,  Central 
.Xmerica  and  Panama. 

Mexico  City,  May  8,  1946.  Fifth  .Xmerican 
Congress  of  Teachers. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1,  1946.  Inter-.Xmeri- 
can  Conference  of  Experts  on  Copyright. 

Expositions 

Santiago,  Chile,  May  18,  1945.  Book,  Pottery 
and  Art  Exposition. 

.San  Salvador,  El  .Salvador,  June  21,  1945.  Ex- 
(Xisition  of  Books,  Magazines  and  Newspapers. 

Buenos  .Xires,  July  21,  1945.  Twenty-sixth 
Expiosition  of  Poultry  and  Rabbits. 

Rosario,  Argentina.  .Xugust  4,  1945.  Forty-fifth 
National  Livestock,  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Expiosition. 

Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  September  3,  1945.  Thirty- 
ninth  Livestock  and  Industrial  Exposition  and 
dairy  cow  contest. 

Buenos  .Xires,  .September  21,  1945.  Thirty- 
fifth  .'Xnnual  Expiosition  of  Fine  .-Xrts. 

Buenos  Aires,  October  6,  1945.  .Xrgentinc 

Dairy  Industry  Exposition. 

L’ruguayana,  Brazil,  October  12,  1945.  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition. 

Buenos  Aires,  November  27,  1945.  Agricultural 
Eiducation  Exposition  and  Fair. 

Seguencoma,  Bolivia,  December  8,  1945.  F’irst 
Livestock  Exposition. 


Buenos  .-Xires,  December  11,  1945.  First  .-Xrgen- 
tinc  Telecommunications  Exhibition. 

Lima,  January  12,  1946.  .Xgricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Expiosition. 

Caracas,  March  10,  1946.  Seventh  .Xnnual 

Venezuelan  .-Xrt  Salon. 

David,  Panama,  March  16,  1946.  National  Fair. 
Mexico  City,  June  4,  1946.  Fourth  Mexican 
Book  Fair. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  July  7  saw  the  opening  of  railway  service 
by  through  cars  from  Xew  York,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  other  cities  via  St.  Louis  to 
Mexico  City. 

•  On  June  3,  1946,  there  was  signed  by 
James  F.  Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
A.  Machado-Hernandez,  Venezuelan  .Am¬ 
bassador  in  Washington,  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  sending  of  a  United 
States  military  mission  to  Venezuela. 
The  agreement,  which  will  continue  in 
force  for  two  years  and  may  be  extended 
beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Venezuelan  Government,  contains  pro¬ 
visions  similar  to  those  contained  in  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  United  States  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  American  republics,  providing 
for  the  detail  of  United  States  Army  or 
Navy  officers  to  advise  the  armed  forces 
of  those  countries. 

•  Although  Brazilian  rublier  gatherers 
have  always  mixed  the  latex  of  certain 
species  of  Sapium  with  the  latex  of  Hevea 
in  the  preparation  of  rublier,  tests  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  show  that  certain  spiecies  of 
Sapium  native  to  the  Amazon  Basin  yield 
a  rublier  superior  in  strength  and  elastic¬ 
ity  to  Hevea  rubljer,  says  an  article  in 
Tropical  Woods.  The  Sapium  rubfjer  tree 
is  abundantly  distributed  throughout  the 
Amazon  Valley,  especially  on  Caviana 
Island  in  the  Amazon  Estuary.  In  the 
State  of  Para  it  is  called  murupita  or  curu- 
pita,  while  in  the  State  of  Amazonas  and 
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Peril  it  is  known  as  tapuru  or  seringarana. 

In  eastern  Colombia  and  Ecuador  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Sapium  prcxluces  caucho  bianco.  The 
Instituto  Agronoinico  do  Norte  at  Belem, 
Para,  is  studying  the  economic  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  rublier-producing  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  plantation  potentialities. 

•  According  to  The  Mineral  Survey  of 
.Mexico,  considerable  quantities  of  Mexi¬ 
can  silver  are  being  flown  to  the  Orient, 
mostly  China  and  India,  once  or  twice  a 
month  by  a  special  tri-motor  plane  from 
San  Francisco,  California. 

India  in  particular  is  taking  a  large 
amount  of  the  Mexican  silver  thus  shipped 
liecause  of  the  increasing  demand  for  the 
metal  in  that  country.  According  to 
Bombay  press  reports,  some  of  this  silver 
is  being  used  to  bolster  the  reserves  of 
various  Indian  banks. 

•  In  Mexico  City  a  caravan  of  Willys  jeeps 
from  the  Willys  Export  Corporation,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  gave  a  series  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  vehicles’  agricultural,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  fire-fighting  qualities.  Spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Willys  Export  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  Willys  Mexicana,  the  demon¬ 
strations,  which  were  held  on  the  Mexican 
government  experimental  farm,  showed 
the  use  of  the  jeeps  as  power  sources 
for  arc-welding,  paint-spraying,  pneu¬ 
matic-drilling  and  fire-fighting,  as  well 
as  for  agricultural  purposes. 

•  The  first  plane  of  the  Venezuelan  Air 
Line  to  land  at  La  Guardia  Field,  New 
York,  arrived  July  9,  1946. 

•  Direct  non-stop  air  service  between, 
Mexico  City  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
was  started  June  10,  1946,  by  the  Cx)m- 
pania  Mexicana  de  Aviacion.  Using 
54-passenger  4-motor  superclippers,  the 
planes  cover  the  air  distance  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,625  miles  Ijetween  the  two 
cities  in  alx)ut  seven  hours,  a  saving  of 


flying  time  of  five  hours  over  former 
schedules. 

•  The  Aviation  Safety  Award  of  the 
Inter-American  Safety  Council  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  TACA  Airways  on  April  26, 
1946,  in  Panama.  This  marks  the  third 
consecuti\e  year  that  taca  has  received 
this  award,  given  by  the  Council  to  an 
aviation  company  ivhich  has  operated 
during  the  year  without  an  accident  or 
fatality  to  passengers  or  crew,  taca 
Airways  is  composed  of  individual  taca 
companies  in  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Mexico,  Panama,  and  V’enezuela,  The 
company  started  in  Central  America. 

•  Brazilian  timljers  have  been  put  to 
several  new  uses,  according  to  a  report 
in  Tropical  Woods.  Most  of  the  small 
planes  used  by  the  civil  aviation  clubs 
in  Brazil  are  equipped  with  laminated 
propellers  made  of  pau  marfim  (Brazilian 
ivorywood)  or  of  Jeijjo.  The  propellers 
of  par  marfim  are  said  to  be  superior  to 
imported  propellers  of  walnut  or  ma¬ 
hogany.  In  Sao  Paulo  pau  marfim  has 
been  successfully  tested  for  shuttles  in 
silk  looms,  and  these  shuttles  are  reported 
to  have  given  as  satisfactory  service  as 
those  made  of  American  persimmon. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Brazilian 
arsenals  have  been  using  aqoita  cavalo  do 
miuda  for  gunstocks  for  army  rifles.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  light  brown,  marked 
with  longitudinal  streaks  of  a  darker 
color.  In  texture  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  not  unlike  red  gum,  although 
it  is  much  heavier. 

•  Paraguay's  national  merchant  marine, 
established  in  1945  (see  Bulletin,  Febru¬ 
ary  1946,  p.  104),  is  reaching  toward  its 
goal  of  developing  the  nation’s  river 
transportation  system  to  a  really  efficient 
and  useful  stage.  Orders  have  been 
placed  in  the  United  States  for  a  1,000- 
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ton  cargo  motor  \essel.  4  liarges  of  400 
tons  each,  and  a  600  h.  p.  tug,  to  cost  a 
total  of  approximately  $732,000.  The 
merchant  marine  is  already  operating 
small  river  craft  under  a  government 
subsidy  and  eventually  expects  to  acquire 
six  cargo  vessels  of  alxjut  the  same  ton¬ 
nage  as  the  one  on  order. 

•  The  budget  for  the  Republic  of  Panama 
for  the  six-month  fiscal  period  lietween 
July  1  and  Decemljer  31,  1946,  will 
amount  to  $15,971,000,  exclusive  of 
$3,000,000  for  the  National  Airport  and 
$1,000,000  for  the  Colon  fill  project, 
which  will  i)e  financed  by  Ixjnd  issues. 
Usually,  budgets  in  Panama  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  two-year  periods.  The  last 
budget  expired  June  30.  Rather  than 
have  future  budgets  expire  in  mid-year, 
the  Jimenez  administration  prepared  a 
sLx-month  estimate  and  will  resume  two- 
year  budgets  on  January  1,  1947. 

•  Small  Ixirrowers  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  were  given  government  protection 
through  the  approval  of  a  recent  law 
(No.  1135,  March  14,  1946).  regulating 
loans  totaling  not  more  than  300  pesos. 
(The  Dominican  peso  equals  the  U.  S. 
dollar.)  Monthly  interest  on  such  loans 
is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  4  percent, 
and  lenders,  whether  individuals  or  com¬ 
panies,  must  secure  licenses  to  engage  in 
the  money-lending  business.  Complete 
records  of  all  loan  negotiations  must  be 
kept  and  are  subject  to  inspection  by 
authorized  government  officials.  Stiff 
penalties  for  infractions  are  fixed  by  the 
law, 

•  In  February'  1946  the  Government  of 
Cuba  authorized  a  credit  of  200,000  pesos 
(1  peso  equals  $1.00  U.  S.  cy.)  to  put 
under  way  a  plan  for  the  construction 
of  low-cost  dwellings  to  help  relieve  the 
housing  shortage.  Once  the  W'ork  was 
started,  it  became  evident  that  it  should 


be  carried  forward  with  greater  Sfjeed  and 
scope.  Therefore,  in  June  1946,  another 
presidential  decree  made  available,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  a  monthly  sum  of 
$100,000  for  continuation  of  the  low-cost 
housing  construction  program 

•  The  Dominican  Republic  recently  declared 
May  12  as  annual  “Hospital  Day.” 
Appropriate  celebrations  will  commemo¬ 
rate  the  birthday  of  Florence  Nightingale 
and  the  founding,  on  Dominican  soil, 
of  the  first  hospital  in  America,  named 
for  San  Nicolas  de  Bari. 

•  On  May  12,  1946,  a  monument  to  the 
Mexican  hero  of  independence,  Jose  Maria 
Morelos  y  Pavon,  was  unveiled  in  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  capital  of  the  State  that  l)ears 
the  great  patriot's  name.  The  work  of 
the  sculptor  Juan  F.  Olaguiljel,  a  native 
of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  the  stone  statue  I 
stands  approximately  37.5  feet  high.  It 

is  located  in  a  small  park  immediately 
behind  the  Palace  of  Cortes,  a  historic 
old  building  familiar  to  all  visitors. 

•  A  National  Art  Theater  School  has 
just  Ijeen  organized  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Established  by  presidential  de¬ 
cree,  the  new  school  will  function  under 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Speech  but  will  develop  its  activities 
independently.  It  has  a  governing  lx)ard, 
a  stage  director,  and  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  the  latter  Ijeing  charged  w'ith  the 
study  and  selection  of  works  for  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  theater’s  initial  company  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  actors  and  eight  actresses, 
Ijesides  \arious  production  experts. 

•  The  araguaney  {Tecoma  chrysantha),  is 
the  national  tree  of  Venezuela,  according 
to  El  Agricultor  Venezolano.  It  is  known 
in  English  as  Ginger  Thomas,  trumpet- 
flower,  yellow  elder  and  yellow  cedar. 
The  bright  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in 
racemes  or  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branches. 
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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938,  and  by  other  inter- American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  sptecial 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
{permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  spiecial  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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